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- - ^/FOREWORIJ. 

The National Longitudinal Study of the High^School Class of 1972, a • 
.survey Initiated by and c\3flducted for the National^'Center for Education 
.Statistics (NCES) began in'^spring 197i2 with oyer i,o6o in-school group 
administrations of . survey forms to. ^a 'sample of approximately 18,000 
seniDts. lii the followup. surveys, th^ samiile Included almost 5,000 ad'di- 
tioiial students fi;Qm sample schools, that were unabl^ to participate in 
the base-year survey, ^ ** 

The data collected from ^the in-school and two followup . surveys have 
'been merged and processed. Resuits are being presented in a series of 
reports, designed tp 'highlight .^elected findings^ in^ educational,' career, 
^d occupational, development.- This .report contains information about those 
students whg^. continued their educatiiS 'in institutions of higher education . 
for a period^ of time and then withdrew. . It includes the extent (^.withdrawal, 
the students' reas^ons f or wi-thdrawal,. variables associated with withdrawal, 
and the .activities and educational plans of tho^e students after withdrawing; 

Continuing ;fbTlowup requests for data^ from these individuals are planned 
thrdug)! 1979 and perhapis beyond. ^ This^series of repeated .observations will 
permit the examination of the relationships between schqolirig, work, |fnd otfier 
experiences and subsequent career"^hcJice3 as well as educei^tionalyand laJ;>or 
force participation pf each of the selected individuals; Siich information 
the resultant anaLyses^re^important to- those engaged in formulating^ 
%legisLative proposals,, and educaHonal~'p6Xicy. ."/^ ^ „ ~ • _ T_:^ZZr 

' " The report was prepared as a project of NCES's former Divdfkion of s 
S,t:gtisticallJnf ormat;ion "and Studies, headfedT by Marjorie 0^ ;-Chandier, and its 
'll^'itistical Analysis Branch, yith William B. Fetters- as ErojecJ Officer. 
:In Research Triangle Institute, "tlife .study was prepared by Samuel S. Peng.. 
Elizabeth A i; Ashburn, and George H. Dutiteman. . * - ' 
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• I. INTRODUCTION" 



A. ^Background of the Study 

College dropout has been a subject ^^xtensive nesearch in higher 
education. Although leaving college b^ore completion can be a positive 

• * . ' y , . ' • 

step for somfe students and their parents (see S&nford, 1956; Suinmerskill, 
T9&2) , it is generally cpnsTdered/a painful process for many students 
because of possible vocational or pefsonaKsetbacks that may result f ron 
Ifipeded career development and the futile expenditure of time and effort. 
It also presents probleigs to school administrators *becauSe of misalloca- 
tion of limited educational resources* CSfsequently , information, about 
who 4^^ops out"of college and why, and how individual and institutional • 
characteristics -interact in the dropout process, is of^value to students, 
parents,. c9unselors,^and^ educational decisionmakers. For example, this 
informatioii,may lead to more effective counseling in assisting students 
to select a college and field of study in which they are likely to 
complete their education. The infonnation may alsoc assist administrators^ 
jLn formulating recruitment and admission policies -arid in allocating, 
financial aid to enhance the probab:^lity that students will complete ^ * 
thefdJr studie^s. This is particularly important given th^ decline in 
birth rates *in the last IS years (U.S. 'Bureau of 'th^ Census, 1964 and 
1973). * The consequent decline in the numbers of college entrants may 
cause the financial survival of many colleges' to depend in part^on 
^educing the number of withdrawals. The information may also_5uggest 
.aspects in the educational system or in instrvfctional procedures which 
need modification so that the talents of individuals* can bk more fully 
developed and utilized. In more general terms, dropout inf otma}rf.6rr. is- 
particularly valuable in the face of corttern over the equality of educa- . 
tional opportunity, the overall educa tionaljquality in this nation, and 
the optimal use of the nation *s talenfand financial resources. 

Several recent reviewers liave commented on the complexity and profusion 
of dropout studie^^^irfTTspady, 1970; Tinto, 1975). The reviewers all ^ 
point out^^tjiat, Respite the. very extensive literature on dropouts from 
college (see references), much remains unknown about the natui'e of the • 



dVopout' .process ;^th'e dropout phenomenon is ^till fa/frbm bfeing: clearly.. ' 
understood. ' . • , ' ' " ' 

Much of the' inadequacy of past research can be attributed to the' 
foliowihg shortcoming's: .(1) ^ffi^iguous definition of dropouts;" (2) ctoncep, 
* tuali2a.tiion- og dropout process; and (3) the lack of a representative ' 
,^sariiple of institutions for making national' estimates of the parameters, 
•involved in the dropout process. "* . ' 

1* Ambiguous Def ihition bf Dropouts ■ 

"The mo 3t common 'problem^^with studies of dropoufcs is-the inade-. 
quate attention given to "tiie definition Vf a dropout: Many studies iail 
t6 distinguish academic suspension (i..e. dropout resulting from- academic 
■ faiiiira) from voluntary Withdr^w^l, 05, permanent, dropouts from persons, 
whos^ leaving may be temporary (i.e., stqpout?). or may lead t^ a transfer 
to other institutions of higher education (Tinto, 1975). The failur^, t» " 
.make such distinctions in past research has "resulted in cpntradictory 
findings ahd^misleading implications, including the mis-prediction of 
propping oat. -Failure to separate permanent dropouts from s^c^outs oV 
transfers his resultecfih substantial ovSiiltlmation of the extent of 
withdrawal, as welj^a^in an^i^^^^^ to identify populations requiring 

specific forms a^istance." spady (1570) had a comprehensive discussion, 
of this 'def itiitional problem -of dropouts. • \ 

2.^ • Inadequa te Conc6ptualiza'tion of Dropout Proces^s • ^ 

As Tinto 01975) observed, researcii on college d*ropquts; hak 
been marked by. inadequate °conceptua.iii:atiorr5?-the^;d^rawal process . 
This is^^rticularly noticeable "in the" lack of att^n^SPg^n^the 
development ^of longitudinal models that would lead to an understllSbii 
of- the interaction processes which bring, over* time,'* different indlvidualT 
withih the institution to- varying levels of persistence or, withdrawal 
•behavior. With a few exceptions (e.g. , -Spady 1970,' 1971; Rootman, 
1972) ,. m^pst studies of dropouts have been limited to descriptive statements 
of how various individual and/or' institutional characteristics relate to . 
dropping out: Relevant variables were, not measured adequately through 
time.^ • ' ■ . ■ 



3 . The Lack of Representative Institutions . , 

Another problem -concerning dropout studies is the lack of 
adequate representation of a variety of institutions for national general-^ 
izations of the findings. Most studies are limited to a single institution 
or •institutions within a localized regipn, and thus no nationwide implicar- 
tions can be drawn* , There are a few t)ubrished national studies (e.g. , 
Iffert, 195/7; Trent and Mfedsker, 1968); however, they suffer from such. ^ 
^defects as incomplete. sanj]^ling of institutions and an inadequate data 
base (As^ti;n, 1972). . . " 

The implication seems clear; well-defined definitions of dropout 
and longitudinal, data involving representative institutions ar^ needed ^ 
to provide a de.eper understanding of the dropout process * The Iqngitu-^ 
"dinal\ data provided by the National Lpngitudinal Study (NLS) meet these 
needs, since they involve a representative sample of high schopl seniors 
of* 1972 who attended a broad range of American colleges arid universities . 
(o,ver 1,B00). • * ' t. • 

B. Purpose of the Study • - ^ - r 

' ' The comprehensiveness of the NLS diata will allow the, aha lysis, to 
address many questions regarding dropoutSj,jLncluding questipns that have 
been Examined Elsewhere but remain^ unanswered because of methodological * ' 
or data base problems* • Specifically, this §tudy was designed to seek 
answers to the following questions: \ ^ 

(1) To what extent do students withdraw from institutions o^ 
higher education before completion? Do the* withdrawal rates 
vary among subpopula tions defined by such variables as sex, 
race, and socioeconomic status? v ^ 

(2) What are the student's reasons for withdrawal? Do different ^ 
.types of withdrawal groups report different' reasons? . 

* (6). What variables are. directly or indirectly associated with ^ 
withdrawal? ^ How do^these variables operate in the withdrawal 
process? 'Fc|r example, is withdrawing from college a mechanism 
to cope with personal-institutional incongrliency? 



C4) Vhsit Ha^ipens t.o those individuals who" withdraw? *\^at did they 
do after -withdrawing? Do. they plan to return. to college? • is 
withdrawing from college associated .with psychological changes ' 
in self -res teem, and locus ,of cqntrol? " - 

- ^ . . * ~ ^ ' / 

_ An Overview. «of the Remainder of the Report 
The> .remainder of this report is organized intto seven chapters. 
Chapter IT provides a descriptioo-of ,.th4 NLS--dample,^^ instruments ;'d/ta' 
^ collection procedures, and^ the weighting icocess used in"analy^/rig%he " 
data. Chapter III presents t'ae definition and'a description .o"f how " . 
dropouts were classified for; this study.'' Estimates^'of iwith^awal, behavior" 
from American iiistitutions. of higher -education are .pr^s^Ated in Chapter ly. 
Separate." -Estimates are' provided-f or four-year and^twq-year; institutions.. 
^Fqr^e|ch of these categories -percentage estimates of student -.withdrawai • 
during the^lreshman or sdphcxmore year ancf for academic pr nonacademic ^ . 
reasons are presented. " The extent .of withdrawal is furdter -exaknad by 
_ institutional characteristics sucn as control, size, and selectivity 
levels, and by subp^lations defined by race, sex, and socioeconomic 
status.. In Chapter V,- students' self-reported reasons fpr withdrawal 
ire discussed. ITiejjithdrawal process, is. extensively investigated.. by' 



analytical models in 4:hapter Vt. This includes^a^ conceptualization o*f ' 
the withdrawal process and the specification of^ analysis 'techniques 
(i.e., log-linear models to tesc.^specific hypotheses- as well as the .^^.j^-. 
. "presentation .oF-^firtdings and their interpretations). Miny specific \' 
^ questions regarding the relationship' of .withdrawal to variables such .as " 
educational aspiration, family background, and ability are addressed in 
this chapter. Chapter VII is a description cf what hippens to withdrawals 
"regarding^employment status," career and education plans, and psychological.' 
changes. Chapter VIIl/ the last, chapter, discusses the findings and ' ' 
^ their implications. Information relevant to the study but excluded from 
A J!ia±a text is presented in. six appendices., . . 
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.ThQ NLS .base-year;, and the first and;s€fcond follow-up data w^fe f 

■ ^ V ■ * ■ ' ' ' ' y ^ ' ' ' ^ ^ . 

us^d to- answer the; questions, posed in th^' intradiiccioh. The, NLS data 

base is\ exceptionally rich^ and its longitudinal design based .upon a 

national probability sample permits arialyses that provide valuable, ^ 

information concerning the psychplogical, educational , *and career develop- 

ment of ^people ^ in their early .adulthood . Th.e NtS s tudy was designed to 

discover what;happehs to young people after they leave; high school and* 

CO relate this irifdrtnatfori to their .prior educational experiences and 

.personal arid biographical characteristics. , Educational and' Y9^^, 

ences as welltas plahif,^ aspirations, attitudes, ^d pjrspn^l backgrbtmd 

characterlsticsiwere measured over three .points in .time on a sample of: 

over. 20,666 high sehpdi, seniors' of the^ class of. 19.72; The base-year 

data werja /Collected in the. spring of 1972, the first follow-up datia were; 

collected in the fall and winter of 1973-74, and the; second follow-up 

■ ' . ^ ' - -- - - ^ ^ 

data were collec-te^d in the fall afid winter of €974-75 . ^ 



A. ^ Sample Desig n . • / , ' ' - 
The .sample design is a stratified, two-stage probability ^arample -bf 



all schools, public^ and private, in the 50 states and the District of / 
Coiunfl^ia, which contained twelfth graders during t^e 1971-72 school 
year.. The first-stage school sampling frame^was constructed f roni comput- 
erized school files maintained by the Office of Education and thd Natidrial 
-Catholic Education Association. It was divided rtn to - bOlTlfliTat-strata: 
based upon the following' variables: . . . . , % . ^ 

• Type: of control (public or upripjublic) - * 

. Geographic region" (Northeast i ^ North Central, South, and West) ' 

• Grade 12 enrollment (less than 30p, 306, to 599,_ and 600 or more) 
. Proximity to institutions of higher learning (3 categories) 

• ^"Percent minority , group enrollment's categories, public schools only) 

' ' . , • • ' ' ' . ... .'-^ 

I Income level of the-^cprnmunity (11 categories-^ public schools; 

^ 8 categories. Catholic schools) , ' • 

. Degree of Urbanisation (10 categories) , . . 



; ntimb^e> of -classes d¥;inad>by- a ^crossTtalitiiaklin the aboye/ 
st^aciflca-tioh-- variables is ' f ar Veaterl^hM the number of ^classes .that 
•couia-J in: fact, be utilized: in .the stratification. Consequently., it was' , 
.necessa^^y to.' consolidate, ,c<^gnbre- in some instWesv-sqme c^f" the . ^ 
stratification, criteria, The fii._al strata Wol^4 'priority ,c6^^ 
dictated, by the higher ranking 'of- the. stratif ication^.variables;,- and 
judgmejit. in consolidating the various classe-s to produce ^tratd" of the /^,; 
desired sizes.' " ^ ' . • . " • •* 



s 



Schools in the smallest girade' 12. enrollment strata.~(.few:erlIthkn4oO 
^segjors) were selected (wtthout^i4acemeut)Uclth4>robabi:lri propof^ 



.tional to their estimated number -of .Senior students. Sbhool^ in^the 
reraaihing .enrollm^^ with ,equa;L. probabili^ea .: : . 

(again without repiacement) '.^■'•"jhe number 6f disadvantagid stldents. was 
ihQf eased-by-sampl-ing: schools in .Tow^^ncome ate"Israhd li'cToQTsrwTtir^Ti '~ 
proportions of . minority group enrollments at twice Che rate used , for the 
remaining ;schools. 'Income fo;: any area'was. based upon' either an .adjusted ' 
1960 .Census median income o^ the county containing, the school or the ' 
average. adjusted gross ihpome, determined from 1966 tax returns with 
-the same fiT^e-digit- Zip. Code as that f or ^the school. ' TheVnori|:y gr^^^^^ 
enrolliiients ;f6r individual s'chpois .were determined from.'either the ' 
-records-of-th-e-Of ficerof CiVir RlghTs Qf:the^r97g rCensW4i^r^oun"ti^^.^ 
. ' Within each final stratum, four schools were' selected- and; then' two ' 
of the four were randomly designated' as the primary selections. The .... • 
o^hef two- rschoois were retained as backup- or substitutes, and u^ed in the. 
sample dhly Tf Vne or both of the pirimary schools did not' cooperate. ' 
I The-secohd stage of the sampling procedure consisted of fir^f ' 
drawing a simple random sample of^ 18 students per school and^.then "selecting 
five additional students as replacements for possible nonparti'cipants. 
amobg the 18. In both 'cases, th^ .students Within a school were samp ledj. 
with equal probabilitiel? without replacement. - , / vi ^ 

The ■'study excluded'^schpols for" physically or nientally!%andis_ap|ed^ 
students, '.schools for. le|all^ confined stUdents, anf schools (such as 
area vocatioiial schools) where students were also enrolled in other 
institutions included iri,th6 sampling frame. . Also excluded wei^ special. 
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ScKdol Representation , > " - . ' ' ' ' 

The. sample design, iriyolyed 1^200) sample schools and ^^1,600 

students .(18' per school) . pf the 1, 200;;pfimary sampie schools,. 9,48, 
participated in, the base-ye^r survey <spf irig ,197?) , 21 had. no senior 
studeii^s enrolXad, and 231 either refused :tp :partici^^^ 
"due to receiving the 'request to^ late in ti^e schod^^^ There were 96 

-schools^ :f roiT the-backup-samp±e that aisq i)articipate'd' asr weil-as 26" r • 
other /'extra!* base-year schools*^ The latter were termed Vextra'' if , in; ' ' 
;the',end, bp th primary sample schools from the; str^txMi part^ 

in the summer of 1973 i the National Center 'for iducatidii Statistic^^ 
" (NjGES) made/ further att^ secure the; participat-ip^^^ of- the 230, ; 

' primary sample schools, whic|h had :h6t participated^ in the base-year ' 
survey ,.ran4v;to replace t^^,^ .schdols that had no^ehiors. This ^"r^survey 
activity, , initiated pripf t6; the firs^. foll^w^ survey, involved securing 
„scho61 cooperatimi., choosing. ;random sfamples if upjto 18 
sihiors per schobl/.and then lecuriqg, the l/st knowii. .address ,pf those 
selected.* This activity was sMccessf\|^j/r 204. of the 230 primary / 

, samplor^schopls *~" ^ ~ — ~ — — ^ 

: A ^sample of 200 , school districts* was also, sd^^^ the base 

year to identify publiq schools not in the original sampling frame,* ^ ^ 
Forty-f ive such, schools' were, ideftitif^ed, 23 were randomly selected as an 
••augmentation*' sample, and 16 of these schools par tici^ated/in;the first 

follow-up survey. ^ - ' 

In .summary, data were collected from^^tudehts in 1,070 participating 
schools in the baseryear 'survey, 1,300' schools In the f irst fpllow'-up. 
survey , and 1,318 in the seconii f ollgw^p^lirvey . .T^ie total number of 
.participating schools, by survey, v|s siumn^rized in Table IlVl. 



. ' " . . Table Il-i , ' • 

TOTAil NUMBER OF PARTiCiPATING- SCHOOLS*, BY -SURVEY. 



Item » 


** cxo c "T 1 c a t 

^survey 


•First 
Follow-Up; 

w U JL V G Jf 


' Second 
Follow-Up , 
Siarv^y 


• Fihai 

•. NLS' 
Saniple • 


P/rimiry.' Sample . 




i,i53 


1,153 / 


i,153- 


Bickup Sampler 










MExtra" in Base^^^ , 






.18 


IB 


/.-btiier— - - 


96 




131'. . 


.131' 


Augmentation Sample^ 




--16 


.16 


. . 16. 


• Total 

(5 




1, 300-- 




1,318 


* * * 
* 


* 
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' Instruments ' " . \ ■ 

Base-Year. Instruments * ' , 

Each student in thfe .sample was asked t.o complete a Student* 
Questionnaire- which dealt with factors related to the student's personal- 
family background, educational and. work experiences i plans, aspirations, 
attitudes, and opinions ♦ * . . \ 

^ . In addition ;to the Student Questionnaire; each student took a 69-r 
minute test, composed of six subtests measuring both verbal. and^ nonverbal 
ability. Vocabulary, Picture Number (raedsur^ of 'associative ^memory),; 
keading, -Letter. Groups (measure of inductive feaspjiihgX, Mathematics, 
and Mos^id. Comparisons (measWe of perceptual speed and accuracy) \ - 

Baseryear- data .were also obtained from a student'is School Record, 
Infomation' Form,;.(SRIF) . Items on .the SRIF pertained to .fhe student's 
high school ^curriculum,^ grade-point average, 'GUedit hours; in major 
courses, and, ' if applicable,"^Tiis or^Ker position. In abiijl^ 
remedial-instruction record^ involvjament^li^^ supp orted 
prograins^i; and scores on^ standardized testsv ^ ' , 

/.Finally, Informatipn from a School Questionnaire and -one o two 
Counselor Questi<fnpaires were also obtained for each participating high 
school.' Counselor .Qiie.stior.naires were not, obtained. '^om schools involved 
in the.r*!resurvey'' activityv " ' ^ ^ 

2. "First F^il ow-Up Instruments ' ' - , - • 

Two "f ornfe '(A and B) of a First FollowrUp Questionnaire were 
develop'^d. and designed for self-administration by the student. Form A . 
was mailek to ea'ch 'sample member Sifho responded 'to the base-year SCudent 
Questionnaire. Seniors from Che ,higK\: school class of . 1972 who were 
-unable to participate in tl>e ' base-^year survey (usually because of timp 
'and scheduling considerations) were mailed Form B of the questionnaire. ^ 
Questions 1 through 85'wpre identical on both questionnaire forms. 
These questions dealt with information concerning the respondent's ^ 
■ activity state (e,."g., education, work, etc.) in October ^1972 ,^nd October 
1973} his or her sqcioeconomic status; work and educational experiences 



since leaving hVgh school;^ and future educational and, career plans.,. ^ " - ' 
aspirations., ind\ expectations.- .Form B- of the |lrst 'Follo':/-Up : Questionnaire, 
cd^ita-lned- an addlkonal 14 questions to take .the pl^ge of 'missing, base- 
year, information. \ . ■ . 

Most, of the ques^tions-on^the-;base-yaar Student QuestlSiSlre and '*■ . 
Flr^t Follow-Ur-Questionnaire v:ere of the .forcedf^hoicd type. Open- ' 
ended, or fifS4-respons4^ que's^tlons were limited; to questions- Involving, 
«dates, Income, number; o A hPurs. or weeks worked,, and the like;; t V ' • 
3« Second. Foilow-Up , Instrument ' v 

The nature and \ormat of the Second Fo^^^ ' . _ 

were much the sam^ as -thos^ of ithe previous questionnai Qiiestions / 

•Were cohstruc-ted jio . obtain :|nformation concerning the. indivi;duar's^' • 
educational and fork experiericei plans, aspirations, attitudes and." ^ 
oplhlons; and family sUtus. Wy of the -questiohs were .the same as the • 
ones usea in.tHe previous survjys-to ^iht:ain..the■ longitudinal- n.ature. oi ' 
the study i while some questions ;^ere added to 'obtain infnrn.;.>inr; .Wique" ' 



at the^ time oi;tHe spryey. -T^ hew '.uestions were all fie;!.d te'stW ''fh 
'before they were included in "the instruments ' ' „ 

' ' - \ ■ • , • 

--r^t? . Procedures ' - / ' * • . • .- 

■ • Base-Year Data bollectlon " . ^-2-— 

■ - . . . * . •■ - • ~ s"'' - K " ' — 

' The- bulk -of the student data was collectedCln Ap^'ll,' May, and. 

June 1972 through group •adiin^fltration in '.each school , by lo6aI scKooir .^ 
based- suifvey administrators. Survey administrato'rs^'also completed - 
--School l^cord Information Forms .(SRIFs) .for each participating student- 
•and administered. the School and Counselor Questionnaires. 

' 2^- First Follow-Up Data. Collection ' ~ ! 

_ =-^."^A^?^ an 'extensive.vt.ra9lng 

operation tcr update name and address files.^The iajor mailout 6f about 
23,^000 First Foll6w-Up Questionnaires to the last known addresses -of. 
potential respondents was, made on October .23,f.24„ 1973".' This mailout was 
followed^ by 'a planned sequence of reminder postcards, additional qudstion- 
naire. mailings; and reminder mailgrams". to nonrespondentsl Active mail 
return efforts continued through .December 1973; and by early Feb^lry' 
■1974, the. questionnaire- return rate by mail was 60.9 percent. 




The names and addresses of those sample member^ij^who failed to mall ^ 
back their questionjiaires were then tiirued over^co^^the Bureau of the 
Census ^f or. personal Interview in accordance Iwith a Bureau arrangement 
with ;the U*S. ,6ff ice of Education/ 'This personal 'interview phase o^ ^ 
first follow-up data collection continued until April 7, 1974, at which 
ttm*e the overall respbhse was 21,350, approximately 92.7 .percent of the 
potential •respondents. Of the' 16,681 seridrs who comVle^^d a Student ^ - 
Questionnaire,, 1-^^635 took part in the first follo^up 'siiryey— -a sample 

retention rate* of- 93.7 percent. ' *>7 * . / 

. • - • ^ . ' /^^ / . » 

>^ 3. S econd Fdllow-Up Data Collection a. ^ ^ . - \ ;^ ♦ . x 

/ The 'tracingvoperations used in the first follow-up survey^ were/ 
applied to the second 'f611ow-up. On October 7,^ 1974,. questionnaires^ ^ \ 
• were mailed to 'the last,knowti addresses :>f tUe 22,364 ^sample members 
^Upwhose*" addresses appeared sufficient and correct and ^ho had not been 
rea^ved from active.:seatus.,by ^rior xe^sal, death^. or, other reason. 
Attive .mail return efforts continued .through December :.1974,, and by March"^ 
^ 1975, 15., 058 persons had^ responded,*" appr^ximateiy^/6^ 

initial mailouts. The nauies /and addresses ^f^ those sample members ^hp' 
^^falled to mail back their questibnnaires.^y January 1975 were^^urned 
over^to 12 RTI off-site fifld interviewers 'for personal interviews. The 
interviews of 5,8|4 individuals increased the overall response to 20^872-, 
Lpproximately .93.3 percent -of the initial mailouts. Of the 21,350. * . 
persons who completed "a^Fir^t Follow-Up Questionnaire, 20,19^4 (94.6^ 
percent) also particji^^.ted in the second follow-up survey. . 

-E. Data Processing . . . 
' - - .The data- were manually edited and then' keyed to t^pe afte!: wh^^ch 
they were extensively ^achine edited.- The e4iting process .was extremely^ 

^,compl^BX and comprehensive. The edit ing • rules^ 'reflected the 'complexity', 
of the instruments in terms of, for example, skip patterns within the 
questionnaire. In^addition* hard copy resolution was conducted whenever- 

* possible in order to resolve problems iji'rthe'jdafca file. The .under l^jjLng 
logic of. the whole editing process was^to create a. data file- that was a,^ 
faithful to the hard copy as possible. " . ^ ' . 
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:Fi. ■Welghtihiit and". Significance .Testlnpj^ ' ; 

^ /^he^liLS -^ample is^ mul^^iJsc^gA and "clustered. 

. The^ore-^each case must be weighted by^tlie inverse ,oi Its'probakiify 
. of -selection to obtain unbiased .estimates df p6pulaa6n\parameters: 

•Thus, the percept^es, means,; standard deviations, and- Agression weights. ' 
.■presented in this report are all based upon properly^ veig^h ted estimates. - • 
The standard errors of sample statlstic's from this, c'omplei design are ) . 
larger than those from a simple irandom sample^ ot ^the'.same llze. and' * V 

• should be adjusted Accordingly. "For example ..:,stahdard .erroVs of perceiijt- 
^.ages-for^-thls complex .probability sample can be a^pro^lmati"7s>f^ 
of .the estimated percentage, the "s^ple size, and the estlSa\edv&eslgn 
effect which- is the ratio of the standard^ error of the-statis\ic for the 
; sample .0 the standard error of the stailstlc for a pimple, raifiom sample 
■ ^ofthe same, size, ^has,, the apprbxlmate standard" errar;of .perUntages-. 
^ ita this paper dan%be'^btalned by the following- formula: ^' " " 

^ , 1 . .St 







^ .where ? is -the percentage,. D is the design effect, and h is the actual 
, • ^sample size .(see Kish,' 1957; Klsh & Frankel, 1970) . The .average dlsign- 
• effect is estimated to be approximately 1.35; thus, .the msual standfar/* 
errors should- be mu^tl|lled^by 1^1^ " ■ ■ l^*" 

f- . To contrast ^o subpopulatlon percentages .^ d ^,.Pi. r.P^, the statSard.' 
. error (Of th^dll^erehces may/ be approximated by taking i^ie .square rodSt- 
of the sum-of^tlie squares; of the stand'ard errors fot^'l'j^ and f^. The' L' 
. approxlmatlon_wlll b'e conservative because of the exclusion- of* the . V 
'• ^ .covarl.ance term;f or and ?^ In^'the. estlmatibn/fo'rmuli. Mn. comparing - 
— -two subcla^es of 'students; ':the covarlance term tends to be positive 

because of the positive correlation caused by the- sample clusters, of 18 •■ 
^ •students- per ychb^ol. The" effect .of , this positive correlation. Is to 

reduce the jtanda.rd error of the'-dif ference. ' ' . ; ' , \ 

The significance tesns of percentages and associated probabilities 
f employed in this report are based .on the no""ni^L approximation to., ^he 
. binomial distribution. It should be noted that the approxiiuation may 
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, hot 'be good; for sraai^;^sample.. sizes or. extreme .percentages, ,^'l^.^oughpu^ 
this report, 'the, wor^^|significant" means statistically ^significant 'at-^ 
the iOl probability level. A one-tailed te§t (Z « 2.33) is- used where 

.•there is 'a- prior hypothesis based on .^ast research " regarding^ the^ direc- 
tion oi the diffe^nce, and, ia two-tailed test, (Z « 2.58y^is used where 
there is not a prior hypothesis. ^ ' _ 
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• ,111. DEFINITION- 'Airo CliASSIFICATION* OF A DROPOUT * " ' 

Failure to distinguish among different types of college leaving 
behavior leads to inappropriate ihterprecaLions z-ad erroneous" implicatioi 
of the data on, dropouts' (see Spady, 1970)-. To avoid these interpretive 
problems, the first 'task of this study was t<. define a dropout. The 
task, is -complex because college leaving^beha»\or is .diverse and the 
longitudinal, nature of the data allows for many patterns. of coliege- 
goihg* behavioi:. ' 

y ^*The first step in classifying dropouts involved pooling information 
/from various sources in the data files to determine the sample metnbers' 
collegergoirig status at three different points in, time- October of 
197.2, 1973, arid'' 1974. The process was" simple for-the derivation of" 
educational status' im October- 19J2; however, for the next two time 
points, "assessment of college-going status was complicated by such ' 
factors as transferring, re-entry, and -reasons for withdrawal. " 
- The -college-^going status infoSmior a r the thre points in ,time 
was then used'^^ fo^^a tjee .diagram" (Figure IIJ-1) . Using this diagram, 
many dropout categories were identified. For example ,^some students 
were classified as, freshman dropouts because their October 1973.:status 
was -noncpllege (i.e., those students who* left college at the end of or " 
during, the freshman year) ; others as sophomiare dropouts due to their- ' 
October 1974 status. '^Within either of those time" categories ,f some 
'Students dropped out for academic reasons, while others dropped out for 
noriacademic reasons. The n^jor dropout groups which will be discusTed- - 
inithis report are as follows: - • ' - . . 

! Four-Vear College . ' ■ " ' . . , • 

A. Freshman Withdrawal . • * • 

" !• * Academic ;yithdrawar ^ 
2. Nonacademic withdrawal 
^ B. Sophomore Withdrawal 
- . 1^ ..Academic wiltKdrawal. . ' . ' 

!• Nonacademic withdrawal ^ \ 
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■Two-Y ear College 

— 5 



A\ Freshman Withdrawal 

■1 . ^ • Academic withdrawal' 
2. . Nonacadenic withdrawal 
B. Sophomore Withdrawal 

1. Academic withdrawal 

2. Nonacademic withdrawal 



Dropouts .'have been, gipuped by inbtituttonal type (fourr-year and' 
-two-year), .since previous research shows .that different types o^ students 
attend these institutions. The two-year colleges "t^nd to attract students' 
of lower ^ability (American Council on EduQafiion, .1,9707 and lower- socio-^ • 
economic status (U.S: Dej>artment of .Commerce, -ISTa). In addition, 
previj>Qfe studies Have found that Students who- enter '.a two-year .college- .. 
' are more likely, to withdraw than arq students who enter fo«— year 

colleges or .universities. For example, th^^iNational tommi^sion on the 
Firimicing of Postsecondary -Education, (1973) estimated that fewer that 
t^o-thirds of the students who entered a two-year" college in the fall ^ 
■/JL967 retunieid 'f of their "second, year, aAd after three years only 4.0'^ -: 
percent had received k degree or \ere still enrolled in higher education. 
In 'contras't, slightly more than three-quartiers of the students who 
-entered-:f our^ear colleges or universities in the^all of 1967 returned^ 
fpr-.their-'second year and, four years later, about 60 percent had -either 
received a degree or were still enrolled.. Also, the institutional 
.withdrawal rate itself may be a factor in dropping. out, since the atmo- 
sphere, is different in colleges where the majority will receive .a degree ' 
as contrasted to colleges in which only a small percentage will graduate 
(Summersicill,, 1962). Consequently, student attrition .rates in four-year 
and tworyear colleges were examined separately. 

Dropouts were separated by year of -withdrawal (freshmaq or sophomore 
since one might expect differences between them on such variables as 
ability, locus of control, reasons for withdrawal", .and other variables. 
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4-year college — - 



transfers: 



4~year colleg^ u 
2-year cplidgi^ 



nonacademlc Withdrawal- 



academic withdrawal 



2-year^ college 



noncollege 

(work or other) 



* same decision path as* 
\, 4-»year college above ' 



complete 
4-year college 



2--year college 



noncollege 



nonacademic withdrawal 
academic withdrawal 



reenter college. 
^ ^ 2ryear college 
4ryear'Xoll^ge 



noncollege. 
(work or pther) 



Figure III-l. College Entry and Withdrawal, Paths 
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same decisions as 4^^year 
.college above " for i97i-^74 

same decisions as^2-year 
college above^ for i973r74. 
» 

college 

4-year college 
2-year college 

noncollege 
(work or other) , 



A freshman withdrawal was defined as a student who was^ in school in 



Octobet 1972 but was .not in school in October 1973 • /A sophomore withdrawal 
was defined as a student who was in school in both October 1972 and 1973 ' 
but was not in school^in October 1974* ._The withdrawal process may be 
different between the two groups^* Such a categorization will also allow ^ 
for ^estimating separate withdrawal rates for freshmen and sophomores • * 

^ The distinction -between, nonacademic and academic withdrawal* from 
college has, been made in the following way* Nohacademic withdrawals^ are 
those students who. left college withdtit completion but who had a ^elf- • , 
reported grade-point average of C or above (following the classi^cation 
procedures of Johannson..and Rossman, 1973) ♦ In addition, they ^did not 

indicate on the questionnaire that they were failing any coursed, -or 

^ ^ \ r ; ' ' \ . 

that any cou^se^was too difficult r:;;^ /' « , ^ . 

The academic withdrawals are those students whose self-»rep6rted 

college grade-point average was below C,^ or whose reasons for withdrawing 

was either "courses were too hard" or "failing or not doing as well as I 

wanted/' \ * * ' * 

From one viewpoint, students who transferred from a four-year 

' \ • - 

college to a two-year college were actually lost to the four-year college 

enrollment. Likewise, a two-yeaj: college student who traiisferred to ^ ' 

four-year college could also be considsred a loss (dropout) to the two- 

year college.. However, if the postsecondary educational system as a 

whole is the concern, which is true in this study, then transfers ^ 

should^not be considered as a loss* Transfers are examined in a separate 



— This group is usually termed "voluntary withdrawals" In the research 
literature. This label is considered to have inappropriate connotations./- 
since, in many cases, withdrawal may occur for such reasons as financial , 
or family problem^, arid these reasons, may not be considemd' voluntary 4>y 
the student. Because of this, nonacademic withdrawal* is a more accurate 
and comprehensive' label. In the same manner, tHe usual term of "academic 
dismissals," 'which connotes administrative suspension for academic' ^ ,^ 
raasons, has been changed to "academic, withdrawals," which allows the 
•inclusion of the student *s withdrawal from college on the basis of poor, 
grades or difficulties with course work* 



17 ^ ^ 

23 



/study of the- MLS data; Neyertheiess, proportions of student^, w^^^ ^''l 
ferred from a four^ear college to a two-year college, ore vice, versi-, by 
th'e end of .or after their freshman or sophomore year are included in 
Appendices ^ 'an3^ B. * 
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IV.. EXTENT OF tft.THbRAWAL,;Fto/i^RICAlf i^^ 

• ." . - ». 

■OF HIGHER- -.EDUCATiON; ^ -, ' ' " 

- One of the'thost frequently asked questions about- fpllege is what 
proportion of students leave college without^ completion; Previous 
studies indicated that^natiqnal conege'td-tfidrawal rates ^held at apptosdl- 
mately .50; percent through pae first h^lf of this centuiQr XSumie^skiili " 
.196'2)/, arid the trend has not been, markedly changed: in recent years 
(As tin,. 1975c) . However, most of the studies were limited to specific ; 
'colleges. Even the few national studies were limited^ to a honrespresefita^ 
tive isample of American institutions of higher, educatioSv For^exa^^ 
McNeeley^.s X1939) study involved 25 ''imiversities Iffeft's (1958),. ^^^^ \ 
institutions; and Astiri's,\(1975c) , . 358 institutions, Ajnatibna^^ estimate 
without ii^ represeritative prpbabilit:Yr--based sample may be biased. The 
NLS data^ are not limited by this type of bi,as since tHe "NtS is a natipnal 
probabili^ty samp and about one-half of"&re^ample entered over 1^800^ 
.institutions of higher educatj-bn. The represenbatiAraie "both the 

students and the institutions provide a better .estimate college 
withdrawal rates. In addition^, the NLS also provides up-rto-dat informa- 
tion on withdrawal rates which could have chaijged in recent years; due to 
\he changing .value of college education in a tight job market:^(see X 
Freeman & Hollomon, 1975) . * ^ / ■ 

; \ ^ ^ ^ ■ . . ^ ' . ■ / 

a; Tofeal Withdrawals Over two Tear s ^ * ^ , * 

<- The Nt^ has rcbmpieted two follow-up -surveys of the high school. , 
class of . 197.2 that have ^covered a time span of two and one-half V^ars / 
"since high school, graduation. During those years,' students entered, 
withdrew* from, or persisted in college at dif-f-ereat jjoints in time. 
Table IV-l .shows that about A4 percent of the high school cl3ss^f-19Z2^ 
enrolled in a twb-^or fotEr-year college in the fall of 1972, and an 
additional 5 percent first enrolled in the fall of 1973. Of those 
students (48.59 -percent of the 1972 high school classK many failed to 
continue their education. The total number of withdrawals as counted in 
the fall of 1974 are , presented in Table IV-2. Four-year college withdrawals 



were thpse ^studerips. who entered a four-ryear, college ln ;Oato.ber 197? or 
■l.973.ay<i. whb-wefe nof ii) college in Octbber 1974. Two-year 'coiiege^ 
.withdrawals 4rere those Students who entered a two-year cpliege in .October 
1972' or 19'73; arid had" not received a degree and wer^ not enrolled^ in 
college In .Gciober 1974,' ' ' 

Of the four-year college students^ about 24 percent did not. return • 
for study in -the' 'fall of 19.74 either for academic or nonacademic reaWs. ' 
In contrast, about 39 percent of those entering*iio-year. institutions- .\ 
with4few; The very different withdrawal i^te.s -between '.th^se -two. categories 
of 'colleges support earlier, arguments for analyzing these .:twb groups : 
•separately (see Chapter- tli). It; cquid .b6 that ,dif f ereht jp^bce-s^es* * 
underlie the-entering as 'well as withdrawal ibehavibr 'of 'four-y^'cpllege- ^ 
students as 'contrasted to. two-year coll^ • " . 

' „ . . ^ * ' * i ' ' " 

The observe* withdrawal^rate "from" is interesting.' 
Suinmerskill (1962), in his review of 35. articles *6h dropouts, estimated t 
that after four years approxiiaatialy .50 percent of those entering college 
had^ with4rawh. Since most withdrawals occur during the first two years 
of college, this, suggesjts the possibility that the .withdrawal rate has 
decreased over the past decade. ' ' ^ ' r\ ' ' 

In both four-year and t\^o-year institutions, the number withdrawing, 
for nohacademic reasons ^t^as substantially larger than '"those withdrawing 
for academic reasons; The ratio was -about three to one, for fqur-yeay'* 
polleges, and about six to one for two-year colleges. This seems* to < 
suggest that the selection of students for cpllege entrance on the basis 
of academic performance and potential was relatively successful; and^ 
that greater emphasis should be placed on .understanding the nonacademic 
r^^sons behind withdrawal behavior. ' 



B. Freshman Withdrawal Rate Versus Sophomore Withdrawal Rate 

One interesting question about college dropouts is the relative 
sizes of the' freshman and sophomore attrition rates. This question is 
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PERCENTAGE' OF THE HIGH- SCH00L'*C1a|s OF 1972 
THAT ,pNTEB£iy COJitEGE BY FALt 1973 

■' (N « ;2Q,i94) • .. , 
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•Table • IV-2 
TOTAL WITHDRAMALS^VER- TWO . YEARS 






j. J . . 

j Percentage 

! Wi-thdrawin-R^^ ' 


1-^ Total * 
. Sam^ie^.. 
Ehrdlied^^,^ 


Folir— Year Cn1l Aa» 


(.•'■•.-..• - 
1 23.54" 


3-- ' -" 
- -^6378 ~ 


Xcadeinic Withdrawals 


5.28 


; i 


' Nohacad^c Withdrawals ... . 


18.26 




Two-Year. Colleger 


39;.;3Q-' 


■ 3397 


' Atadeniic Withdrawals 


' 6.00, 




; Nbnacademic -Withdrawals 


33..3b 




TOTAL 

V/ / . . _ . ^ . 


.29. or : ■ ■.. 


■ ' 9775 



Subtracting this- number from 100 will give^ the .perdennage. of 
nonwijphdrawals (persisteija and traiisfers) . .. . . .. 

- /Total sa^ple-menjbefs -enfoiled by tV fall of "^^^^ ' ; 



; ERIC. ■ 



-22, 



33 ' 



more relevant for four-^year .colleges than for two-year colleges, bel:ause ^ 

the second year in ts^o-year*^ colleges^ is gene^'alXy the terminal year * 

Thus, we shall be mostly ..cdncerned with x^lchdrawal rates from four-year ^ 

colleges* The f reshmSn an4 sophomore withdrawal rates from tx^o-year 

-colleges and the vit:hdrawaEl rate, for late entrants* (i«e«i those 'students 

who initially entered college in the fall^of 1973,. one .year a^fter high 

school graduation) cdn be found in Appendix.. A* v * ''^ 

Tajjlr IV-3 shows that the oveirair freshman^ withdrawal rate -was 

• higher than the sophomore withdrawal rat^e (p<*0l5., based on either 

freshman enrollment or sophomore enrollment. The difference indicates 

that the probability of a sophpmor^ continuing college was slightly 

* ' . ^ ... , ' 

•^higher than <that for a freshman. The extent of^ student withdrawal was 

greater prior to the beginniii^of the .sophomore year than prior to the 

beginnihg^f the junior .year . . ^ ' 

: " More specifically, the non-acadeiaic withdrawdl rates were, not ^ 
^ft significantly -different for freshmen and sophomore^ (11 •89 and 11 •21 ^ 
percent),; but the academic^A^ithdrawal raeeNfor freshmen.. was more than 
twice that for sophomores. (4.62 and^ 2.08 percent) , and was significant 
statistically. Thus, the difference between freshman and , sophomore ^ 
withdrawal rates is ^attributable almost '^entifeiy to withdrawal for 
academic reasons. More^of . the less able (bi'-'less aspiring) students / 
-withdrew in^the 'first year. " ' . ' V 

^C. Extent'of Withdiawal by Institutional^^ Characteristics .^c ' 

'^^tudies have, shown that student withdrawal r,ates vary by institutional 
charac|:eristics. As mentioned previously (see 'Table ty-2) , students 
from two-year colleges tend to have a higher withdrawal rate (39 percent) 
than those from four-year , colleges (24 percent). Two., possible reasons 
'...for this difference are that st;^ents in these ^ two kinds of institutions 
are ^i^erent in ability and socioeconomic background (American Council 



ort Education, 1970; U.S. Department of 'Commerce, 1972), and the institu- 
tional environment is different (Summerskill, i962>. 



Table^ IVr3 



FpSHMEN'AM)*j,SpPKbM6RE iWJTHbRAWAL RATES (IN PERCENT) 




^P^rcentage (l)* is based upon i the, ^.freshnuin enrpUment, and^. 
percentage (2) Is based upbh the sopfeombre enfolliaent* ' 

2/ ' • ; * ^ o / ' 

— An asterisk (*) denotes that sophomore ' withdrawal. rate is sig- 
nificantly lower- thati freshman/withdrawfiil rate (|zj>2*33, or p<*01)4 
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In^titutioi^ may be characterized by type of. colttrol (e.g., public 
versus- private) . . Several s.tthjies -have shown f.iat there is. grepteir, 
attrition in-- state-controlled institutions than in private ones (see 
Sununerskill, 1962)^. The NLS data support this finding ..^ As shown in. - 
Table. iy-4, based on those individuals who .had entered college. ^y the 
fall of 1*973, the withdrawal, rate as of the fail of 1974 was .signifi- 
cantly higher for public four^year institutions' than' for private ones. ' 
The public-private difference, although of roughly the same magnitude . ^ 
and- direction, was not statistically significant at the ".01 le.al 'for 
two-year colleges because of the smaller sample sizes invol^^ed,. 

The dif fez-ence in withdrawal^ rates between :pubiic and private 

'/institutions may be partially due to* the selection of different- kinds of 

students. Many ' four-year private institution^ are very selective, 

•admitting only very able and/or .goal-committed, .students. The inst:itut:ion 

itself may also provide a greater variety of subcultures for students to 

identify with. As Kamens ,{(1971) argued, more prestigious institutions 

exert greater holding power over students by prpyiding more diverse , • . • 

programs and social activities;. a greater variety of opportunities' le^ads 

Students- to greater 'commitment to the institution, which, in turn, 

f Results in less.withdrawstl^froti the .institution. - 

To further verify these arguments, information about the ^institution's * 

selectivity level and size . was Required . This type of inforiaation w^s 

• " • ^ ► . 

riot available in the NLS data;" however, it^was obtainable in^art from 

Other sources. A preliminary aiialysis, using Astin's (J971) college^ 
selectivity index^^ with eight levels and^ college size (Sucher, Van Duseri, 
& Jacobson, 1974) with five levels, is discussed below for freshmen 
withdrawals* The sample was reduced, since not all colleges had the supple- 
mentary^ information. " ' . , ^ 



- Selectivity Index is" based upon the average scorers of the entering' ./ 
students. Th^re are eight levels of selectivity, 1 being the lowest and 
7 being' the highest level, and 6 (unknown) indicating no direct estimate 
o£ selectivity was" available^. In general,., the "unknowns^ tend to be 
around le\^els 1 and 2 (Astin, 1971, pC 24)* 



\ 



. Table ' • • 



TO^ WmDRAWALS. OVER. TWO-. YElARSs 
BY ^NSTITUf lONAL CONTROE- ' 





•. Percfenti£ge •wl'thdrawinRt^ ' 


• Public . .' , 


^ ' P,rivate 


Four-Year-CoUege 


' ,',28T47 . . 


; • 22.31* 


i ' ; 


(N-4296) 


■ . " (N-16^5)' 


Two-Year College 


. .• 39.75 


32V23. 


- ^ » ; 


, ..(N-2999.) 





1/ 



<a) 



Subtracting the- percentage from 100 will yield the per- ' 
centage of persisters and transfers^ for the-corresporiding 
grpupV ' ' ' - - • _ * 



(by Ah asterisk (*) indicates :p.ublic four-year institutions had 

- a significantly ereater-withdrawal^ate. thSir four-year private 

- institutions. t|Z.|>2.;33. or p<.01) ; the difference" in' withdrawal 
urates at two-year institutions; was not- signif icant . because of / 
a larger sC&hdard errors , - 

***** 

.(<^ .JL!s-are total sample members" The discrepancy in 

enrollment between those ll-sted in this table and Table IV-2 . 
• is due. to misstog information on iristitutional cbntrol; ' 



'^There- were no significant .differences in ^withdrawal among institutions 
of varyxng sizes. In Table IV-5 it can be seen that the overall freshmar . 
withdrawal^ rate stayed a'rqund. 16 percent for four-year colleges and 29 
percent for two-year colleges. The ratio of nonacademio .to academic ' 
withdrawals also 'remained fairly constant across the size categories^, 
within type.okf colleger Thus, size itself is not relevant* in e>q?laining 
withdrawal behavior. 

the extent of. withdrawal, however, did vary significantly according 
to the institution Vs selectiv4.ty level • The withdrawal rates from; four- 
year colleges genefaily decreased.as the selectivity level increased 
(see Table Therrelatibnship^^tween selectivity level and with- > 

drawal rate held for both aca^etnlc^dhd npnacademic withdrawals ixi four- 
year colleges; the higher the selectivity level/ the.lower the withdrawal 
rate. - . 

^Since two-year co.lleges are, in general, less selective than four- 
year colleges, only the first thfee levels Qf selectivity were represented 
by a largiB enough nicnber of students for making reasonably reliable 
eistimates.. This lack of variation in selectivity for two-year colleges 
precludes generalizations toncetning the association^ of selectivity with 
withdrawal from tw6-ye« colleges. * ' 

D. Extent ol Withdrawal by Subgroups Defined by Sex^ Race^ and 
Socioeconomic Backgrouad ' . ^ ' 

^ Examining student withdrawal for varying subpopulations is an 
integral part of assessing the equality of educational opportunity (see 
•Flax, 1971; College Entrance Examinatipn Board, 1974; CHristoffel & ' . 
.Rice, 1975); the subpopulations defined by sex, race, arid/of' socioeconomic 
background (SES) are the one's most frequently investigated. Although 
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FRESHMEN mTllDRAWAL. RATES (IN PERCENT) BY. TYPE AND SIZE OF iNSTITUTIONS ' 



Instltuclonal ■ 




.-) " ... 
Four-Year- .'College . 






Two-Year Cbiiege . " ' 




Size 

-i . ^ - 


Totai-^ 


. (Acad. Nonacad.) , 


■n 


Total-^ ; 


' '(Acad. Nonacad.) . 


* • 

T N ■ 


1 2,000 


17.94 ' 


(4.57 13; 37); ; 


1204 


29.00 *' ; 


(6.00 23.00) 


' 900 


2,001 - 5>O06- 


15.96 


• (3^'75 12.21) 


[ 1040 


29.40 


(5.32 .' 24/68) 


] 677 


5,001 - 10,000 


16.63 


(4.26 • 12.37) 


- 962 • 


'30.86 • 


(6, 32" 24.54)' . 


: 267 


10,001 - 15,000 


17.89 


(4. 90 12.9,9) ; 


408 


26.32- 


(7. .24 " 19.08) 


152 


•> iSiOoo ■ 


14.01. 

• #• 


(3.07 ' " 10.94) 


521 


-36-.52 . 


(5.26 ' 25.;26), 


^ 95. 



Subtracting this number from 100 will yield the percentage of persisters and transfers. 



• Table IV-6 

FRESHMEN WITHDRAWAL RATIOS (IN PERCENT) B§ TYPE AND SELECTIVITY LEVEL OF INSTITUTIONS 



Institutional 
; Selectivity » 




Four-Yeac Co'llegei 




1 /. 

Two-Year Colleger' 




Total^^ 


(Acad. 


' Nonacad. ) 


N: 


Tdtal-^ 


(Acad • 


. Nonacad.) 


N ■ 


(unknown)' 


0 . • 


29.26 


■ (6.99 


22.27) : 


229 


-30;35 


(5:63 


24.72) 


1084 


(low)^ 


1 


2b,A2 . 


(5.26 


15.16) 


475 , 


28.65 




22.22) 


; 342 




2 


22.67 


(5.50 


. 1-7.'17) 


6O0' 


23.71 


(6.27 


17.44) 


357 


• < 


3 


18.92 . 


^ (4.82 


14.10). 


?51 


33,64* 


(6 ,73 


26,91) 


223 




4 


14.22 ' 


(3.23 


10:99) 


§92 












5 ■ 


9.'40* 


•(3.37 


6.03) 


564 








# * » 


*• > 


6 


11.22 


(1.35 


9.87) 


223 










(high) 


7 


5.53 


(1.84 


'3.69) 


217 . 











— A dash (r-) indicates that the number of sample members was too small for a reliable>*jestimate^ 

— Subtracting this number from 100 wiLl yield the percentage of persisters and transfers. 



many gt-udies have provided iome information about .subgroup differences 
in withdrawal^ the'xNLS data provide the rtiost recent nationwide Jpicture " 
'because of the- advantages discussed earlier in this report. However, it 
should be noted that the analyses in this section are intended to de- 
'scribe rather than to explaih t he variation in withdrawal rages among the" 
selected subpopulatibns . 

1. Ethnic Differenc&^^ in Withdrawal Rate's ' ' 
^ . Over the two school years after, high school graduation, varying 
ethnic proportions entere'd .college, Table .IV-7 shows that the .totaf' 
entrance rates differed according to race and sex. IThites- had the 
highest entrance rates for four-year colleges wljile Hispanics had the 
lowest. 'Hispanics l?ad the highest entrance ^rates. for Cwo-year colleges 
while blacks had' the lowest. In general, ^.males had a sligh^lly higher 
eptrance rate than- did females.' The only exception was thait black 
females' had a' higher four-year college entrance rate^aa did black ; 
males . 

The proportion of those individuals entering college in the fall of 
1972 andi 1973 who failed ^to return for study in the fall of 1974 is 
summarized in Table IV-8. A more detailed classification of'studjr 
■status and the. corresponding proifoftioris of students ift these statuses 
are presented in Appendix B. - . . . ' 

^ There were no substantial ethnic' difference^ in withdrawal rates. 

^Although the observeli withdrawal rate for white/men was lower than that 

of either "bl^ck or Hispanic- men for both two^- and four-year colleges, 

only differences for two-year co^lleges were significant (|zl>2.33 or 

p<;01). Among females, the ^bserved ethnic differences were .not signifir 

cant at the ,01 level for both two- and four-year colleges. There^was 

1 ^ Jl . ' ^ ' . ' • 

— Three ethnic groups ^;ere included in the analyses: ,Wack, Hispanic, 
and white, Hispanic includes Mexican-American or Chicano, Puerto Rican, 
atid. others of Latin American ori'gin. Other ethnic groups, such as 
American Indian and Oriental, were not included, because their numbers 
were too .small for making statistically reliable national estimates. 
The ethnic classification was^based upon the participants* reports of 
their ethnicity. 
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Table' lV-7 



■X 



PERCENTAGE OF -THE-GEASStOP-1-9-72-ENTERING cdlCEGE 
BYJIHE FALL OF 1973: " BY SEX A1>ID RACK 



Male 



Female 



Black ! Hispanic }' White 



Two-Year College | 13.31 
luXAL 



26.80 


I 18.48 


34.67 


13.31 


'-26.52 j 


18.08 


40.11 


45.00 * 1 


52.75 


114*1 ■ 


430 1 


, 7751 ■ 



29.68 16.03 



12.13 
:4i,81 



21.19 



37.22. 



1586 . 



'442 



Dp. 93. 

>;l6.d3 

I 

"46.-96. 



.7881 



42 - 

J! 
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Table. ;IV-8 



TOTAL WlTflDRAWALS* (3^ rPERCENT) OF THOSE ENTERING COLtEGE 
• BY. THJi^FAd OF 1973; .BX.-S^-'AND RACE ^ 



' f 


* -. ' - 
iiale. 


< 'Femj^.e. , 


-Black: 


/ Hispanic White ^ 


Black 


Hispanic • Wfiite 


Four-Year College 
Academic Withdrawal ' 
Nonac^ademid Withdrawal 


27.CI3 
5,68 
21. 15 


27.90 • * 22.66 

4;45. ' 6.^8- 
,23.45 16.47 - 


2 7 .-40 

6. '76 ■ 
20.64- 


21.20 • 23. "93 
: 4.81 3i99 
16.39 19.94 




Z94 


- ■ 88. , 7769 


: 453 


• ' 75 


2476^ 


TVo-Ye ar College • 
. "Academic W:*.thdrawal 
Nonacademic Witlmrawal 


'53.60 \ 

6.28 
47.32 


47.11 
12.67 
34.44 


38. 72* 
6.33 
32. 39* 


.43.77 ' 
6. 85 
36.92 * 


.43.36 
5.06 .: 
38.'30 


37,v8L 
4.53 
33.28 




. l45 


110 


1405 


214, 


100 


4238 



The percentage fot blacks was. significantly greater than that for whites 
(Iz|>2.33, p<.01),. . ■ r,- , . • ^ ^ J. 
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hot subs.tantial eyidtoce to support prior findings (Flax, :L971;- Astih,- > 
1975c) that the extent' of withdrawal for blacks or Hispanics was greater 
than for whites, * ^^ ''X.y^ 

Examination of Appendix B will show that a greater proportion of . ^ 
withdrawals left college at the end of the f reshmati year than at .the. .end . 
of the sophomore year, for . every e.thnic grpup. There were no substantial 
differences in respect to these proportions across ethilic groups. 

2.- Sex Differences in College Withdrawal ' - - ^- * ' _ 

Information about- sex ^iffefehces in college withdrawal rates 
is also included in Table Again, tHe observed jex. differences 

were not significant. There wa^ no evidence to suppori:, ^the sug^i^stipn. 
that women have a higher withdrawal rate than, do men (Astin, 1972? Cope, 
1971;; and; Spady, 1970) . . " . 

Separate examination of freshmen and sophomore withdrawal rates 

also failed to reveal any significant sex differences. Women^were not^! 

more likely than men to withdraw for nonacademic reasons (see Appendix :i) 
' ' ' - 2/ 

3* Socioeconomic Status (SES)r- Differences, in College Withdrawals 

The percentage^ of the high school claSs of 1972 who entered 

college over two years for three SES groups are presented in Table IV~9. 

It is obvious that relatively more high SES group members phan low SES ' 

group members entered college. .This relationship was stronger for four- 

year colleges than for .two-year colleges. 



2/' - * * 

- ' SES was based upon a cpmposite of father*s education, m'other^s- 

education, parental income, father's occupation, and a household^ items 

index. Factor analysis revealed a common factor with approxijn&tely 

equal loadings for each of the five components." Missing. components were 

imputed as the mean of the subpdpulation of^ which the respondent vras a * 

member, defined according to c^oss-classifications of race, high school 

program, and aptitude.. The available standardized components, both 

imputed and nonircputed, were averaged to form an SES score when at least 

two nonimputed components were available. .The continuous SES sjcora was. 

then assigned, to -one_of_tHe quartiles on the basis of the weighted/ *\ 

frequency distribution of the composite score. The first quartile, the 

middle two quartiles, and the fourth quartile were respectively denoted 

as the low, middle, and' high SES* In some analyses, the continuous SES 

scor^ was used. 
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■ Table IV49' 



TOTAL-PERCENTAGE OF THE CLASS OF 19.72 'THAT' ENTERED COLLEGE 
BY THE- FALL OF 1973: BY SOCIOECONOMie STATUS 





1 :S6c3 


Loeconomlc 'Status 


Total, 




. . . Low . 




. nxgu 


Four-Year College 


* 

15.69 


26;. 15 


'57.7-7 


31,63 ; 


Two-Year College 


11.21- 


21.17; . 


- 19.59 • ' 


: 16.96 - 


TOTAL • 


26,90 * ^ 


4/. 32 


"77 .36 


'48. 59" 




.5781 


: 9652, 


; 4698 


20i94-^^ 



— ^ there were 63 cases missiri| SES ihfonnationy 
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.The proportions of studenfcs^ each SES group, who 'failed; :t:q rreturh. - 
in the fall of 1974 a:^6j pi esehted itt, Ta^^^ .Tlie ;high SES .group had- 

the lowest withdrawal .rate among fihese. thre SES .groups: for Both four- 
year and two-^yeaf colleges f :Examihat:iori of freshman and. sophomore, 
withdrawal.r^tes Cse.e, , Appendix .B) ,re^^ a similax ijiattern. 

^ * . \ ' . . , ' < 

'E- Other Subgroup' Diffei^ces in. Withdrawal Rates ' / • 

:Some other subgroup differ e^^^ Iti withdrawal rates ar^ Included, in 
'ApP^1^4^^rC> The subgroi^s Include those: defined -by father ^s elducation,. 
J^.^ligion, .percentage minority students in the high school where, graduated, 
^geographicaf region of the high school,, hirth ordfir^ study tl^e (fuli- 
time versus, part-time)^ work |ime Xfiillr- or part-time versus ijot >^qrking):j 
field- of study (academfc versus noriacademicX, and aptitude* . Jt can be 
easily seen that differences in withdrawal; rates were substantial among 
many of these groups;. For example, students whose fathers had a .graduate 
degree had a lower w^fthdrawal irate than th9se whose withers, had qnly.^a / 
high school education. Jews had, the lowest withdrawal rate among 'people-, 
of different religions. Students'* working 'full time had a substantially . - 
higher withdrawal rate than students either working part tline or not 
wo'rljing at all." Students in academic, fields of study (e.g., biological 
sciences,, liberal arts) had a" lower withdfa^l rate .than those in non- 
academic fields (e.g.*";, health services, of f ice and clerical, and public . 
service^J. Full-time students had a significantly lower withdrawal rate 
than -part- time students. - Students with a higher academic aptitude had a 
lower withdrawal rate than students with a lower academic aptitude. 

F. 'Summary and Discussion ' 

About one-half of the high school class pf 1972 entered some type / 
of institution of higher education within two years after graduation. 
About 30 percent of those entrants withdrew from college during that 
same time period tth more dropping out from twi^-year than from four- 
year schools). There also were considerably more student^ withdrawing 



Table IV-iO' 



\ ■ PERCENTAGE OF THOSE ENTERING- .COLLECSE BY EALL 1973 
WHO HAD iqiTHDRAWN. BY "BALI .:^974: BY SOCIpECONOmc STATUS 





. ... 

. . Low . 


. . Middle ' 


• „..High-. 


t'our-Year College 
Acadesdc Withdrawal 
Noiiacademic Withdrawal 


33.07 
8..24 " 

* 24.83 

* ' 


26.97 - " 
5.76 


» i!7."88tt 
4v0^,tt. 
13.84+f 


N " ' - 


982 - ■ 


' ■ 2749 


• 2839-' 


Two-Year College 
"yicademic Withdrawal- 
Npnacademlc Wlthidrawal 


,46i60 

6.84 .' ' 
39.76 


40i36 

6.-87' 
33.49 . 


"32.99tt^'^ 
3'.95rt 
2?.p4+- 


\ " - ' 


643- 


. . 1712 


— ^ — » 
' 84'8 • 



tt The high, SES group had a significantly lower; percentage tharu both, 
the low and middle SES groups Crz|>2.33, ,or p<.Oi). 



-t The'^high SES group had a significantly lower percentage 'o with- 
drawal than the middle SES group only. ^ ' ^ 

t- The high SES group had a significantly lower percentage of with- 
drawal ^than the low SES group only. 

■ ■ ' ' . V • . " ■ ■ 
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for nonacademic reasons than f or^ acadeiaic reasons i Fewer sophomores 
.^withdrew ifhan did freshmen. Private four-year. Institutions had a. lower 
withdrawal ratV than did public ones, but there was na difference between/ . 
public and private two-year institutions* ^ - '* _ " 

V. -Withdrawal rates did not* vary consistently with the size of the ' ^ 
institutions, but they did^^pw,a strong relationship to the selectivity 
index of the col^lege; the higher the selectivity of the institution, the 
lower the withdrawal, rate for four-year institutions . 

There 0 were jrio isubstantial ethnic or sex dif ferexices. in withdrawal 
rates. Differences were found among SES groups; as SES increased,, the 
withdrawal rate decreased sharply, especially for four-year collegeis,- 

. The above general findings are/fairly consistent with previoas 
rssearch,* except for the 'finding that there wjere no substantial s^x ' 
differences in withdrawal rates from college* This is contrary to 
findings in several other studies" (e.g. , Astin*, 1972, 1975c; Cope, 1971; 
Spady, 1970). This finding may be explained by the^ following three 
factors. First, the sample is a*"very recent one, and' therefore may show 
societal changes which have occurred over the past several years .(p^iniarily 
cue to increasing societal interest in obtaining and retaining more 
wdtaen and blacks in postsecondary^ education) . Second ,\.the study is^ * 
longitudinal and does not count transfers and stopouts (i.e., students 
withdrew iempor.arily) as withdrawals which many previous studies have 
done; both of these groups may be overrepresented with females. Third, 
the NLS data base is larger, more representative, and more comprehensive 
than data bases typically used to make these types of estimates. 

'However, it ^.should be noted that when other variables are controlled, 
some subgroup differences, may emerge. In fact, it was true in the case 
of ethnic differences. As shown in Chapter VI, ethnicity was significantly 
related to withdrawal rate from four-year colleges when SES was taken 
into account. This i^elationship was not revealed in simple tabulations 
as present,ed in this chapter. Sex differences were, nevertheless, still 
not significant even aftqr SES or other variables were considered (see 
Chapter VI*) . • - - 



VT STUDENTS'V SELF4lEPpRtEp' ^OR. WITHDRAWAL ; 

It is always of prlne interest to educational . program decisionmakers 
to khow^ why a ^student ; withdraws, before completion of a course or curriculum 
because an afSEective "solution to the withdrawal problem could, ojost 
likely be offered were the reason known.. While reasons may be inferred 
from a rigorously controlled study or perhaps causal analyses » a cotumon 
and convenient way is to ask ^the student to indicate his/her reasons for 
withdrawing. The validity of such self-reported post hoc reasons for " 
withdrawal is , of course, questionable;. Withdrawal behavior is complex, 
and there is a natural tendency for; an. individual to rationalize unsuc^ 
cessful behavior. Spady (1970) cites a number of studies which have \ 
' shown that students tend to explain their college failure with more 
socially acceptable reasons; they tend to inflate ,theii .financial problems* 
and: to deny academic difficulties » lack of motivation, and Indecision/ . 
Even so, self-reparted reasons ate still useful in suggesting some of 
the reasons for which students withdraw, particularly for those 'who give 
no indicaEions of academic prob^lems . • - - / 

Students who withdrew from college before^ receiving a degree were 
a^ked in the first and second follow-up surveys to state their reasons 
for withdrawing. The reasons listed in the second follow-up survey 
(primarily sophomore or'sedond-year withdrawals) are slightly different 
from those, in^ the- first follow-up (primarily freshmen or first-year 
withdrawals). Tables V-1 and V-2 summarize the data that are discussed 
in this' iChapter. > , . 

It; ^3 important to remember that students were originally classified 
for analysis purposes as withdrawing for academic or nonacademic reasons. 
The academic withdrawal category was based on self-reported grade-point 
ave^rages of below "C** or a positive answer to one or both of two questions 
indicating difficulty iwith course work. * ' * 

Two .major questions which these data answer are: (1) Did the 
academic withdrawals state that they withdrew primarily because of . 
academic' difficulties, or did they also experience other problems? 
(2)^ at were the (^primary nonacademic reasons that students gave for^ 
withdrawing? ' 

3|9 • ' 



A. Reasons for Freishmati Withdrawal v ^ V >J^ . 

The taWla^ isunmary. of the reasons "given by freshman withdrawals^ is 
presented in\TabljB It can be seen that reasons, other than academic 

problems^.wete-j^^^ percentage^ of. .those who Were 

classif red as acadeiaic^ithdrawals in. .both fbur-y.ear* and; tworyear institiir 
tionsi. About 20 percenl: or more of , the academic withdrawals from tKe^ 
four-year institutions said they withdrew because they wanted practical 
experience, school work was npt relevant, a good: job was offered,* or 
they had f inancial problems. TJie percentages^ were slightly different 
for students from twb-y«ar colleges, but the pattern, was the same. The 
existence* of financial difficulties may very well interfere with, academic 
performance; but as noted by Spady :(1970), students ^tend to exaggerate 
tKeir jfinancial prdb^lejns. The other three reasojns frequently endorsed 
•by^academi'c withdrawals, , however, could be' to some extent rationalizations^ 
through which they were denying the reality of their academic problems • 

About 10 percent or less of the academic withdrawals from both/ 
institutional types reported that they withdrew because of illness^ 
f^ily emergencies, marriage plans.,, or home sicloiess. These, of course, ^ 
can be very important factors in lowering grades. Except for marriage 
plans, the same pattern holds for nonacademic dropouts^ More nonacademic 
winhdrawals (28.01 perren*:) from the fourWear institutions than from 
the two-year institutions (14,39 percent) -claimed to have withdrawn, 
because of marriage. This institutional difference may, be explained by 
the fact that^ two-year schools are more likely to oe nonresident schools 
(ii,e,, community colleges with mostly commuting students), and therefore 
marriage arrangements would not affect college-going as much. Further 
examinatioa of these data by sex supported previous research (e.g.. 
As tin, 1975c) that there was^a greater number of females than males who 
withdrew because of marriage plans. For example, about^^l3' percent of 
the four-year college T»ale nonacademic withdrawals indicated this reason 
as compared to 39 perceat of female withdrawals who did so. The same 
'pattern existed; between males and females in either withdrawal categories. 

» 
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; _ ■ - . table V-1 . 

PERCENTAGE OF FRESHMEN WITHDRAWALS REPORTING YES; TO' THE 
, FOR WiTHDRAMAL , . ^ORIGINAL' ACADEMIC /NONACADEMIC 



FOLLOl^. J REASONS 
CATEGORIES 



1/ 


Four-Year ColleRe ». ! 


^ -Two-Year ColleRe 


Reasons— 


Academic 


Nonaca^emlc . 


Academic 


Noiiacademlc 


!•% Became ill ' ^ 


'8*59 ' 


6.50 


. . 2.^1 


/4 .73 


2., Had financial^ \ 
^difficulties' 


37.98 


31.70. 




24.56 


3; Family emergency ^ ' 


'4.20 


4.42 . 


; 3.17 


3.70 * 


4# Was offered a ^oocL job 


' 23.21 ' 


16.14 . 


" 22.44 


32 .'Sltt " 


.5. Got married or planned 
to get married 


1 

7.56 


..■ 28.01* 


9.54t 


„ 14.39+t 


6. Schcol work was not 

relevant to the- real Vorld 


28.16 


/ 

20.89 


■ 

19; 81 


16.50 ■ 


7 . Wanted to, get practical 
experience " 


4.1.94 


27^71*. 


29'. 66 


- 34; 60 


8. Courses were too havdl/ 


25.40 


O.OO^^ 


21.02 


"0.00* 


^9.»-Failing> or- not doing as 

.^•11 as I wantedt?./ 


87.43 


0.00* 


81.79 


6.00* 


10 • Became homesick ^ 


•3.58^ 


3.52, 


1.59 


2.25 , 


ii. Other 


32.77 


47.27* 


31.09- 


■ A9 r46* ■; 


• c> * 

Sample N. 


J 210 ' 


.397 


155 \ 


.412 



— ' Students were allowed t;o indicate more than one reason for withdrawing. 

By definition, nonacademic withdrawals should have a zero percent. 

Academic withdrawais* signif icafieiy differ from nonacademic withdrawals 
(|z|>2.58,. or p<.01) within each type^pf institution. 

tt Four-year nonacademic withdrawals significantly differ from two-year 
nbnacademic withdrawals (|z|>2. 58, or p<*01). * 



1/ 
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Withiafeach/%pe, of institution, honacademic withdrawals did not 
report, financial difficulties more frequently than academic withdrawals • 

-Leaving .college because they were, offered a good job was iDore 
_ frequently, reported hy two-year college nonacadeaic withdrawals (32 .SI 
percent), than b^ 'f our-year college nonacademic withdrawals (16 .14 
percent}). It could .be that- students are more likely Co withdraw' from a 
two-year -college to take a job. ' * ' > ' - 

A substantial proport|.oh of students, in all four groups reported 
"other'' reasons for withdrawal (about 31 to 49 percent). This' indicates- 
that thiere -were some types of reasons which the questionnaire failed/to. . 
tap. - .. 

It should be notedv that since items 8-and 9, (see Talkie V-l) were 
used to classify students as* academic of .nonacademic withdrawals, "the* 
zero percentages in the nonacademic category^ occurred as a result of the 
defintf:ion. .On the other hand, a large percentage (about 75 percent) of . 
those wlvo were making less than a "C" average, and who Vera thus classified' 
as academic, withdrawals, did not report that .their courses were too 
"hard; and about 13 to 18 percent of the academic .withdrawals failed *to 
report that they were not doing as well as' they. wanted. Of course, 
courses can 'be perceived as being not hard even though they were^not • 
doing as well as desired. On th^^ other hand, a large number of academic 
withdrawals couH- Be denying their academic problems. , , 

B. Reason^ for Sophomore Withdrawal . . / » 

For sophomore withdrawals (see Table V-2) , the pattern of reasons 
reported by those in the nonacademic category appears to b6 generally 
the same as for freshman witlidrawals. Large percentages of academic ' 
withdrawals stated other that academic reasons for their withdrawal: 
from four-year and two-year colleges about 49 and 16 percent, respectively, 
reported financial problems, 21 and 30 percent stated a good job offer/, 
more than one-third from both insj^itutional types said that school was - 
not relevant to the real world or thai they wanted practical experience, 
and more than 73 percent frbm both institutional types said they were 
not really sure what they wanted to do. Hence, a vexry large percentage 



of academic witl\drawali5 indicated a lack ^ of clear goals or educational 
^cofiunittdent. Thit^'^i^cpmes a more, complex issue when it is seen that 
there were more academic thaa nonacademic dropouts x^ho indicated that- 
they lack a. clear definition of career/educjational plans. One wondexrs^ 
to what' extent -the low grades' and course work difficulty are due to laVk 
of goal clarity, or tjo what extent lack of goal clarity is affected by . 
low, grades and course work 'difficulty. - , - . . . 

More second-year nonacademic withdrawals from four-year colleges , 
than f rom^twp-year colleges reported being unsure about, their plans\ 
Since four-year institutions tend to have a liberal arts, orientation , 
rather than^ a vocational emphasis^^^^thi^^^nding seems reasonable. The 
percentages reporting lack of clarity as a reason are substantial in all 
four categories,, s^uggesting that, at least from^ the students' perspective, 
lack of clarity, about goals is a strong reason for withdrawing, irresgec- 
'tive of academic problems* 

Fewer nonacademic withdrawals than academic withdrawals* from the < 
four-yelar colleges reported financial problems, and 'within the academic 
category, substantially fewer two-year students than fdurr^ear students 
reported money problems. This seems, logical dince fqur'*year -colleges 
tend -to be more expensive • • . 

The nonacademic withdrawals, appeared to be more convinced than were 
academic withdrawals that^ their school work was" relevant to the real , ^ 
• world. ''^^ . 

The reported desire for practical experience was. the same for 
academic and nonacademic second-year withdrawals from both institutional 
types (close to AO percent). ^This pattern was different from the freshman, 
withdrawals, in whic)i more two-year nonacademic withdrawals reported 
this as a reason. , - 

C. Summary " , 

A major finding was that relatively large percentages of students , 
who were classified as academic withdrawals reported a number of nonacademic 
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Table V-2 • * ^ " 

, PERCENTAGE OF SOPHOMORE ACADEMIC AND NONACADEMIC WITHDRAWALS 
REPORTING YES TO REASONS FOR WITHDRAWAL, BY TYi»E OF COLLEGE 



.\ Rcasohsi^ ^ , 


Four-Year College 


i Two-Year Colleee 


1 Academic 


1 ' Nonacademlc 


Academic 


Nonacademic . 


1. Became ill 


1 

1 0.67 


> • 

6.00 


9.16 


2.24 *' 


c 

Z. Had f.-'jiancial 
difficulties ^ 


48,95 


; 2b. 88* 


16.41t 


-27.01 ^ . 


3* Was offered a good job 


21 ,41 


18.36 


30.45 


37.75tt 


4* Got married or planned 
to get married 


10.48 


1 

25.50* 


23.92 


^ 15.93t+ 


5* School work was not 

relevant^ to tlie real world 


38 .16 


4 


An sft 

* JO 


1*1 AT* 


6* Want.ed' to | get practical ' 
experience 


A2.75 


31.41 , 


36.77 


• 

36.09 


7* Failing or Aot doing as 
veil as I wanted^/ ^ 

r . 


82,53 


O.QO* 


• '73.11 


0.00*- 


8* Wasn't really sure wha't 
' I wanted to do <- 


> 72.63 


45.18* 


81.20 


32.18*tt 


9 . Other " . ; " 


*25.20 


38.46 


44.13 


48.'26tf. r 


Sample N \. 


92 


563 


45 

i 


360 ' 



1/ 

2/ 
tt 



— Students were allowed to indicate more than one reason fcJr withdrawing. 

By definition, nonacademic withdrawals should have a zero percent.^ 

Academic withdrawals significantly differ ^rom 'nonacademic withdrawals 
(|2|>2.58v or p>:.01) within each type of inst:itution., . * 

Four-year academic withdrawals significantly differ from two-year academic 
withdrawals (j2i>2.58, orp<.01). ' ' 

Four-year nonacademic withdrawals significantly differ from two-year non- 
academic withdrawals (|2|>2.58, or p<.01). ^ 
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reasons such as job offers and financial problems,, for withdrawing. 
This supports the implication from previous findings, (Spady, 1970) that 
dropouts 'may tend to. underplay the academic problems which are the * 
actual reasons for their^dropping ^out, ^ Among *the Sophbmore academic 
withdrawals as contrasted to the nonacademic withdrawals, a large percent- 
age indicated that they were not sure what they Veally wanted to do.^ It 
i.s difficult to tell if^ lack of goal clarity was a function of academic 
problems or^if academic problems were a result' of lack of goal clarity^ 

Among those students who were categorized as^thB first- and the t 
second-year nonacademic withdrawals, substantial numbers reported financial 
difficulties^ marriage plans, lack of c^larity about plans, and a desire 
to get pi^actical experience as reasons for- withdrawing. ^ ' " 

Considering only nonacademic withdrawals, a' larger percentage of 
dwo-year than four-year students leftf because of good job offers. A ^ 
larger percentage of four-year students than two-year ^tudpnts reported 
that they withdrew because of marriage plans; also among the sophbmore 
withdrawals, mpre four-year wi'thdrawals stated that they were not sure 
of their ^plans as compared to two-year v/ithdrawals • 
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VI. • FACTORS ASSOCIATED WITH WITHDRAWAL FROM COLLEGE ' 

Another set o£ q^uestions posed in this study includes: What variables 
are associated directly or indirectly with withdrawal?' How do these 
variables operate in the withdrawal process? This chapter will examine- 
the withdrawal process with respect to student characteristics and - - 
college experiences. The analyses may suggest some explanations €pr. the 
x^ithdrawal behavior, particularly "when other information, such as self- 
reported reasons are jointly considered* , From the student^s or the 
ins,titution*'s perspective, this information will be Helpful in under- 
stinding and eventually coping with the cortp^lgpc withdrawal process. 

• *■ . • " - 

A. Methodological Considerations . . 

Before attempting to examine" the ^above questions, two things were 
considered: (1) the conceptualization of the with^irawal process, and 
(2) the selectioiydf a statistical technique, although they are not 
necessarily ind^endetit from each other. ^ * 

Conceptualization is useful in helping .to organize variables meaning- 
-fully so t their interrelationships can be examined. Several coaceptual 
models or explanatory theories of college withdrawal have been suggested 
iif the previous research literature. Spady (1970), for example, developed 
anoint eMctional model in which such personal attributes as dispositions, 
^interests, and attitudes interact with such environmental influences and 
sources of demands as courses, faculty members, and peers. This interac-- 
tion provides a student with opportunities for successful assimilation 
into the social and academic systems of an institution, and the student *s 
decision to remain or withdraw is, heavily influenced by the sufficiency 
of the rewards he finds within these systems. 

Rootman (1972) also developed an interactional theory which asserts 
that voluntary withdrawal is related to the goodness of the fit between 
the individual and the college environment. If the degree of fit is 
poor, the Individual will experience strain and will seek* a. mechanism to 
cope with the strain. Withdrawal is a mechanism for coping when the 
strain becomes too gr^at. • 



These models all focused 
tio^ns. If the integration of 



.Another interactional model which is similar to Spady^s (1970) has- 
been elaborated by Tinto (1975). According to the mod^, Tinto suggests 
an approximate parity between the interacting influence ^of integration 
into both social and academic | systems of an institution.' He also suggests 
that thbse behaviors which lead to academic dismissal be* distinguished 
from those which , lead to voluntary withdrawal from c'bllege. 

heavily on person^insuitution interac- 
the individual into che institutional 
envirpnment is successful, either academically ox socially, the individual 
is more likely to remaiti in tl/e institution. These models, however, ' 
have not considered "intervention" factors, those steps which are 
introduced to improve the in^dividual 's integration into the environment. 
These ".intervention" factors may include such things as financial aid ' 
and cpunseling services (counseling services ^information was not availably 
in this study). The inclusion of interventional dimensions in these - 
basic models \ay help us. understand' their role in the 'withdrawal process.. 
For example, does financial aid reduce withdrawal rates for certain 
types of students when other variables in the model are controlled? 
This is particularly relevant from the prespective of policy-making; 
administrators, for example, may be able to assess the value of financial 
aid in helping various student subpopulations in attaining a college 
education. 

The conceptualization of the withdrawal process is complex and 
basically involves five sets of variables: bio-social background, 
individual attributes, high school curriculum, college experience, and 
intervention programs. The process of withdrawing from college can be 
viewed as a longitudinal process of interactions among these variables. 
This proems may be diagrammed as in Figure VI-1. 

The conceptualization illustrates the complexity of the witKdrawa 
process, y^he complexity will increase as more variable sets such as'' 
intervention variables are added to the model or specific variables are 
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Figure VI-1. Conceptualization of the Withdrawal Process. 

3 

Direct relationships with withdrawal are indicated by solid lines, an(| indirect reXatldnships 
by broken lines. Arrows indicate hypothesized directions of influence. 
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•added to variables sets (e.g., additional intervention' variables) . 
' Nevertheless, this conceptualizatiolfi helps to depict the possible direct 
or indirect relationship between a. selected variable and the withdrawal 
decision." - • 

This conceptualization "helps the^halyst determine which variables 
need -to- -be in an analytical model .as control variables when a particular 
hypothesis is '.being' tested. ''For example, the analysis of the relationship 
■ ^ between college experience And the withdrawal decision should probably 
take family background, individual attributes, and "high school experience 
into consideration as control variables. 

"The analytical technique is generally selected on the basis of .the 
type -of data and the types of hypotheses to be tested. Seve.ral techniques 
can be used in studying the relationship between predictor variables, and 
withdrawal behavior. Multiple regression is a commonly used. techni4ue 
-(sees, for^example, Astin, 1972). Related techniques such as discriminant 
analysis and path analysis have also been used. The major limitation of 
regression .analysis- is -that it is 'not easiljr adapted for use wtthr / 
categorical dependent variables" when there are more tban-tw'^categories 
as in the present study. In addition, "path analysis and discriminant 
analysis do not easily allow for the study of interaction effects. 
Nevertheless, the multiple regression technique may provide useful 
information when the criterion variable is divided into several dichotomies, 

. A more suitable technique f o,r the type of data and the conceptualiza- 
tion is the linear logistic model, or, briefly, .the . log-linear model (see 
Bock, 1975). This technique- was developed for handling categorical data 
and is especially suitable for testing interactions among categorical 
variables. This is especially important since certain interactions 
between student attributes, college experiences, and intervention 'programs 
in affecting withdrawal behavior are Jiypothesized as 'being -important. 
For example, an importaat question is whether or not financial aid is 
more effective in reduci^. withdrawal rates for certain types^of students 
(e.g., high aspiring) ^than for others (e.g., low aspiring). 

Log-linear modeling is "'based on the logistic distribution function. 
A linear model in the natural logarithms of the cell 'probability or cell 
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frequencies is 'analogous io analysis of variance, models, expressing the 
model in, terms of additive effects including a constant (i»e,, grand 
mean of the logarithms of the probabilities), main effects ^ and interac- 
tion effects. For example, the probability of withdrawal -for a subgroup 
by sex and race can be expressed "by the -following model: withdrawal ^ 
constant ^+ sex effect + race effect + (sex x. race) effect in terms of 
logarithm of .the probabilities of withdrawal. \ . 

Log-linear modeling involves a hierarchicaL procedure. First, a 
model based on the independence of all variab^eV no relationship 

of pxedictors to withdrawal; a model composed of only the constant term) 
is fitted to the data. A goodness of ^^t statistic* (e.g. , chirsquare) 
is computed on the basis of deviations of the observed cell Ns from 
those. expected from the model. If the hypothesis of independence .between 
the variables is rejected on the basis of a poor fit, then m;^in *ef f ects 
are added to the model, 'and the cell deviations from the expected values, 
based upon rtie^main effects model *are used to test for goodness of fit. 
If a main effects model does not adequately fit the data, then first 
order interaction terms are added to the model, and the model is then 
tested again for goodness "of fit. In some cas|s, even this model will 
be rejected on the basis of goodness of fit, and 'higher order interaction 
terms, will need to be added to the model to fit the data -adequately. 
The basic idea in this hierarchial testing of effects is that initially 
we try to fit the data with the simplest possible model and proceeS to 
more"~complex mod^els only if the simpler models don't adequately fit the 
data. Once an adequate model is found, certain main effect and interaction 
contrasts of interest can be estimated and tested for significance for 
different response variable comparisons. ^ , 

Since the log-linear, modeling allows for interactions as well as 
main effects, the modeling is best applied to a smaller subset of 
variables than is typically used in regression analysis. There are two. 
basic reasons for this: First,^ when higher order interactions are usf^d 
in the log-linear modeling with highly related independent variables, , 
the cell frequencies may become too sparse or ill-conditioned (i.e., * 
cells with extremely large and small numjjers) for reliable estimates of 
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interaction ^effects. Second,, 6ven if we could reliablv estimate :the 
interactions among a large set of variables, che interpretation of 
liigher order interactions among a large set of variables is extremely 
difficult.. * . • , 

The basic strategy was to test specific hyiiotheses formulated on 
the balls of the conceptualization. Log-linear modeling was then performed 
on a set of four or five logically selected .variables relating to the 
bXROphesis. For example,* an analysis was directed to answer a specific 
-question about the effect of financial aid on student persistence, 
controlling, for family socioeconomic status (SES) and educational aspira- 
tioni Both SES and educational aspiration were. strongly related to 
withdrawal and, hence, should be controlled when testing for the effects 
of financial aid. These two variables could also interact with financial 
aid in accounting for withdrawal; that is, financial aid may be ^ifferen-. 
tially related to withdrawal for different SES levels. 

The contingency data were, properly weighted for unbiased population 
estimates of ail frequencies, as explained in Chapter II, Section F. 
The procedures involved first getting weighted proportions for each ceJLl 
in the K-way table and then recomputing the cell sample N*s by multiplying 
the weighted proportion by the actual $ample size. For example, the 
weighted proportion of total withdrawal 'for the low SEf group was .3307, 
and the sample size of the low SES group was 982; then the contingency 
frequency of low SES withdrawals u^^ in the log-linear model tests was 
325 (i.e., 982 x .3307 » 325). 

The response variable in all- of the log-linear mofieling analyses 
had four categories; persister, transfer, academic withdrawal, and 
nonacademic withdrawal. The four categories were needed for obtaining 
correct portions of withdrawals, as well 2S for comparison purposes. 
Transfers ^ere students who moved from a four-year to a two-year college,^ 
or vice versa. Persisters were students who remained in four-year or 
two-year colleges. In the case of- two-year colleges, persisters also 
included students who had. completed programs but who had^not continued 
in four-year jpolleges. Except for the analyses concerning college 
experiences and financial aid to be discussed later, assignment to these 
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four categories was based upon thu students' college-going status in the 

fall of 197A. ,This data base included all individuals who. initially 

enrolled in college in the fall of 1972 or 1973. Withdrawals would thus 

include all those students who withdrew in the school year of 1972-73 

and continued withdrawing in the fall of 1974, and those students who 

first withdrew in the school year of 1973-74. This is the same. definition 

of total withdrawals over two years as defined in Chapter **IV. Freshman 

and sophomore withdrawals could not be analyzed separately and still 

maintain reasonable cell sizes for multiple classifications. In addition, 

> 

freshman withdrawals and spphomore withdrawals were similar in their 
backgi^ound variables (see Chapter IV) and reported reasons for withdrawal 
(see Chapter V): \ ^ . . 

B. Analysis and Results _ 

The basic strategy, as mentioned previously, was to perform log- 
linear modeling on a set of logically selected variables relating to a ^ 
hypothesis. A number of specific questions or hypotheses were addressed 
in the following analyses. \^ile these questions are considered important, 
they are by no means exhaustive. Some additional information about the 
relationship between' college withdrawal and a numter of other variables 
of potential interest to oth^r researchers is included as Appendix C. 

The hypotheses tested by the analysesjwere guided by questions 
which arjB highlighted below. The questions have been arranged in an 
order that can be matched to the variable sequence in the conceptualization 
of the withdrawal process (see Figure VI-1) . 

1. The 'association between bio-social background^ and withdrawal. 

a. Are there any interaction "effects" among SES, sex, and 
.race on withdrawal? 

b. If there are no interaction effects, do women have a 
higher withdrawal rate than men after. SES and race are- 
taken into account? Likewise, are there any race effects 
on withdrawal? Does SES have a direct association with 
withdrawal? " * ^ - 
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2* The associacion between student attributes and withdrawal* 

a* Are there any interaction/'ef fects" ,among SES, aptitude, 

and aspiration on withdrawal? 
b* If there are, no interactions, are students of low academic 
aptitude more likely than students of high ap^JJtiide .to 
withdraw after SES and/or aspiration a.re considered? 
Likewise, are students with low educational aspirations 
more likely wiciidraw than students with high aspirations 
after SES and/or aptitude are considered? 
3. The association between high-.'^chbol c*urriculum program and 
withdrawal. . — 

a. Are there interaction "effects" between SES and high., 
school program on college withdrawal? t * 

b. If there are no interactions, are students from the 
college-preparatory high -school programs less likely to 
withdraw than students from non-college-preparatory 

' programs after SES is considered? ^ ^ 
4« The association between college experience and withdrawal • 
a* Do SpS and level of aspiration interact with the degree 
of *academic and social integrations with respect to 
withdrawal behavior? , ^ 

b. If there are no interactions, is the degree of stujlent 

integration into the academic system associated with ^, 
withdrawal rates after SES and aspiration are considered? 
Likewise, is the degree of student Integra tijpn into 
the college social systems related to withdrawal after 
SES and aspiration are considered? 
5. Financial aid and college withdrawal. \ 

a. Does financial aid reduce the differences in withdrawal 

rates among students of lower SES and higher SES? 
b/ How does financial aid interact with SES and level of 
aspiration in affecting withdrawal rates? 
In addition to the above analyses employing log-linear modeling 
techniques, multiple regression analyses on the variables used in the 
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log-linear model analysis were conducted; on a compatible data base for , 
comparison, purposes, although some data transformations were needed for* 
regression analyses on categorical variables. The results (see Appendix D) 
provided conclusions almost identical to those drawn from the log-linear 

9 

modeling employed in this study. ' ^ 

1, ~ Bio-"Social Background , ^ ' 

Thjree bio-s6cial variables were selected for investigation: 
family socioeconomic background (SES) , sex, and race. As mentioned 
previously, these variables are frequently used in the study of educational 
opportunity. The relationship between these variables and college 
withdrawal may reflect some social or cultural biases that need to be 
corrected or remedied. ' • * ^ 

a.- Family Socioeconomic Status (SES)- and College Withdrawal 
SES is assumed to have a large direct association with 
college withdrawal, and it may interact with other variables to bring 
forth difierential effects on college-going behavior. .Many previous 
studies have tested this assumption, and the findings have been generally 
affirmajtive: students from lower SES families are more Likely than 
those from higher SES families to withdraw from ccUege (e.g., Astin, 
1964; Eckland, 1964b; Lembesis, 1965; McMannon, *.965; Panos & Astin, 
1968; SeweU & Sh'ah, 1967; Wegner, 1967)/ The descriptive analyseso^f 
NLS data (see Chapter IV) have also provided some evidence to support 
these findings. It seems reasonable to conclude tha^SES is significantly 
related to withdrawal behavior. Information that would be more useful 
and interesting is the interaction of SES with other variables in affecting: 
withdrawal decisions^. 

In many of the" following logistic model analyses, SES was included 
in the model to examine its interactions with other variables and to 
adjust tlie effects of other variables in the models For example, the 
effects of race were adjusted for race differences in SES. In most 
cases, the interaction effects were not substantial. The exceptions 
were interactions with financial aid and. educational aspiration. Ixi the 



- The definition of SES for this analysis' is presented in Chapter IV. D. 
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present m6del for four-year colleges (see Table VI-1) SES was related 
, CO the four category response variable, but Tabie VI-3a indicates that 
SES had little effect in distinguishing between academic and nonacademic 
withdrawals but did distinguish the combined withdrawal group from 
■ persisters and transfers combined. The s^me analyses for two-year ~ 
college students- led to similar conclufrlons (see Tables VI-2a ai^d VI-4). 
-f'-i Sex Differences and Coll ege Withdrawal ■ '^^ 

Many studies as reviewed" by Summerskill (1962-) indicated 
"that there were no substantial sex differences in college withdrawal'. 
Ti"nto (1975),. however, reported that- the sex of the individual did 
appear related to withdrawal .behavior. He concluded from his review 
that women have a higher dVopout rate, with a greater proportion of them 
being voluntary withdrawals rather than academid .dismissals . Astin. 
(1972), on the other hand, found that women were more likely to complete 
either a fouV-year college degrefe or an associate's degree than were, 
men. Spady (1970) concurred, but noted more specif ically' that the data ( 
suggest that women are more likely to be voluntary dropouts than are 
men. His major inference from reviewing the data on sex differences is 
that "survival in college is dependent largely on a clear and realistic 
set of goals and interests that are compatible with the influences and 
expectations of departmental faculty and curricula. Men in particular, 
however, appear to maintain high expectations despite the' academic 
realities cf college life." 

The present results, however, agreed with Summerskill 's (1972) 
conclusion: there were no substantial sex differences in college 
withdrawal. As presented in Chapter IV, men and women had similar 
withdrawal rates from both the .four-year and the two-year college. A 
further investigation on the total withdrawal ~rate over two years also 
failed to reveal any sex effect after socioeconomic background (SES) and 
ethnicity were ^onsidered. Results 6f log-linear model analysis of the 
response variable by SES, sex, and race (see Appendix E~l for observed 
cell proportions) showed that the sex and all interaction effects could 
be assumed null. As seen in Table VI-1, the residual chi-squares of 60 " 
for Moddl 3 (i.e., constant + SES + race) with 39 degrees of freedom was 
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not significant (p>*01), indicating this model could fit the data suffi- 
ciencly well. This is the same as saying that withdrawing from four- 
year colleges , either academically or nonacademically, could be considered 
as a function of SES and race (i*»e., ^ES and race were -retained in the , 
model), and sex effects could be assumed nonexistent • This, finding was ^ • 
also a-Jjplicable to students from two-j^ear colleges (see Tables V-I-2 and 
VI-4). It is thus concluded that tK^ probabilities of withdrawal for 

men and for womep students from four-year or two-year colleges were not 

\ ■ 

significantly diff^ent, regardless of whether the students were black 
or white, or were from low SES or high SES families • 

c. Race and College„Withdrawal ^ 

Race differences in colXege withdrawal have been frequently 
examined ia the st\idy of equafity of educational opportunity. Studies ? 
have found that blacks are more likely ''than whiteinEo-withdraw (e.g., - 
Fiax, 1971). Astin (1975c) has shown- that whites and..Orientals"had 
lower dropou.": rates' thaa^Hispanics, American Indians, and blacks. ^ 
Although the descriptive analy&is in Chapter IV revealed slight differences 
in withdrawal rates between whites and minority group members (blacks 
and Hispanics) , the log-linear model tests (see Tables VI-1 and VI-2) 
indicated that race was associated withth&^^ssif ifcations of persistence- 
transfer-withdrawal status after cdnCroiling for SES, but t*here were no . 
.interaction effects among race, SES, and sex.* That- is', within each SES- 
level, race differences in college-going status were about the same. . 

An examination of estimated ef fect-s in the main-effects m6del for 
the data further described the association between race and the classifica- 
tion of withdrawal, and nersisters and transfers combined, for both 
four- and two-^ar colleges (see Tables VI-3 and VI-4) ! Differences 
between whites and Hispanics in overall withdrawal rates were significant ' 
for both four-year and two-year colleges (see column' two of the tables). ■ 
lihites were more -likely than Hispanics to withdraw after' controlling for 
SES. The total withdrawal rates from four-year colleges were abouf 26, 
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t."' «f^^2! '^-^ LOGISTIC MODEL FOR; THE ASSOCIATION OF * 
t SES, SEX, .AND RACE-WITH COLLEGE WITHORAWAlI (A-YEAR' COLLEGE) 

• * 
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• ^ Model ' • ' ; 
^ 


Pearsonidn 
Residual ^ 
CSi-Squares 


i d,f . 
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P 




1* Constant + SES 
2. Constant + Sfe'S + Sex 
1 3. ^epnstant + SES + Race 
j 4, Constant + SES +.5ex + Race 








100.33 
87.07. 
60.00 ■ 
• 44.37 . 
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<.01, 
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TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SES, SEX, AND RACE WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (2-YEAR COLLEGE) 




Model , 




i 




Pearsonian 

Residual 
Chi-Squares 


d.f. 




P 




: 1. Constant -f SES 

2. Constant + SES + Sex 

31 Constant + SES + Race 

4, Consfent + SES + 9ex + Race - 


85.30 
76.27 
56.26 
48.44 


45 
42 
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26, and 21 percent for black, white, and Hispanic students , respectively, 
after balancing on SES and sex. The "total withdrawal rates 'from two- 
year colleges were abbut 44, 41^ and 40 percent for black, Hispanic, and 

"white students, respectively. »Th% differences in withdrawal fates 
between whites and flacks were not statistically Si4.gnif icailt'* after SES 
and sex i^ere considered, j [t, " - , 

,The classification of academic and nqnacademi.c .wjLthdrawals was hot 
dependent upon race; that is, the differences in the extent of academic 
and nonUcademic withdrawals were similar across every race group. This 
is shown , in column. one ol Tables VI-3 and VI -4: .None of the estimated 
contrasts were significant, except f6r the constant terra. Significance 

. for only the constant terra indicates that there was a difference In 
proportion between academic and nonacademic withdrawals but that this 
difference was consistent , across SES and race-group^. 

. 2. Student Attributes and' College Withdrawal \_ ' 

•a , General Academic Aptitude and College ^ Withdrawal - 

Many previous studies have shown that academic aptitude 
is perhaps the most important, measure of individual characteristics 
related to. withdrawal, particularly academic withdrawal (e.g., Sewell & 
Shah, 19674 W6gner, 1967; Wegner & Sewell, 197,0). A simple explanation 
is that students of lower aptiJiude are less likely to be able to meet 
the .academic demands of "college and thus are more prone to withdraw ' than 
students of higher aptitude. 

Measures of academic aptitude can^e'^'obtained from standardized 
ability tests or, from high school grade performance. In the following 
analyses, the ability measure was a ^composite score of four tests: 
-Vocabulary, Reading, Letter Groups, and Mathematics. A, factor' analysis 
revealed a general academic ability factor that was represented by an 
equally weighted linear composite of these'four standardized tests. The 
'composite score was classified into a low, middle, or high category 
corresponding to the first quartile, the middle two, quartiles , or the 
fourth quartile. 
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Table VI -3 
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i , student" 
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^^tSI^'^^^ effects, in the main effect model 

t3ISTENCE-TSANSFER-WITHDR.AWAL STATUS BY SES 
(4-YEAR COLLEGE) ' ' 


FOR . 
RACE, AND SEX 


? 


Contrast 


♦ • 


^ Academic 
j vs • 
1 Nonacademic 
1 Withdrawal 




Persister + 
Transfer 
vs. 
Withdrawal 


\ 


- Consjtant 
SES 




1 -1.32* ' » 
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1.36* 


I 


Jf. Low-High 
I .M|.ddle-High 
Race 




0.13 

-0.11 1 

1 




-1.95* 

-0.83* ^ 




. Blackr-White 

Hispanic-White 




-0.01 ' vl 
-0.35 




(r.44 
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Table "VI^A 



ESTIMATED EFFECTS IN THE MAIN 'EFFECT MODEL FOR 
STUDENT PERSISTENCE-T.RANSFER-WITHDRAWAL STATUS BY SES/^RACE, AND SEX 

(2-YEAR COLLEGE) - " L 



Contrast 



Academic 
vs. 

Nonacademic 
Withdrawal 



Persister + 
Transfer 
vs. 
Withdrawal 




Cons^ailC 

SE£ 

Low-High 
Middle-High 

Race 

Black-White 
Hispanic-White 



-1.71* 



0.08 
0.34 

0.03 
0.46 



•0.96* 

-i.20* 
-0.87* 

-0.51 
-1-.28* 



*The effect is 2.33 times greater than its standard error. 
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High school grades (HSG) , as reporigd by the students, were classified 
into tx,o categories:, those being greater than or equal to a '-'B-". average 
(about half B and half C) . and those being 'less than a "B-" averag'e. 
They were labeled as the high and slow group,.' respectively. 

Students were classified by SES, HSG, and ability_as well as by 
four college-going categories (i.e., the response variable). Ihe resultant 
cell proportions (see Appendix E, Tables E-5 and E-6) were theri subjected 
to log-linear model analyses.^ The-results for the four-year college * 
students revealed 'that the classification of persistence-withdrawal 
status was related to high school grade and ability test scores even- 
after SES was considered. As shown in Table VI-5, M^del 4 (i.e., constant + 
SES + HG + ability) could fit the data sufficiently well; the residual 
chi-square of 29.04. with 36 degrees of freedom was not significant at 
the .01 level. If either HSG.or ability was excluded from the model, 
the residual chi-square indicated that substantial variation could not 
be^arccounted for (see Models 2 artd 3). This meant that both HSG and' 
ability test scores were "needed for an adequate fit" of the data; that 
is, there were differences- in withdrawal rates between groups delined by 
high school grades, and between groups by ability test scores. The', 
high-school-grade group differences were consistent acr.oss the ability ^ 
groups. Interaction terms were not needed for an adequate fit. The ^ 

same pattern of association was also found among .the two-year college 

'students (see Table VI-6) . 

A question of interest is 'whether th . classification of academic 
and nonacademic withdrawals depended upon aptitude measures. Analysis ■ 
indicated that there was a significant relationship between high school 
grade and the academic-nonacademic withdrawal comparison after all the ' 
other main effects were controlled (see Table 7). As shown in Table VI- 

IhTr': '''' ^"'^^ ^^^^^^ -^^h'^-als 

With high grades to be classified as academic withdrawals. (The ratio ■ 

of academic to nonacademic withdrawal was about seven to t4n as compared 

\ 
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TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC^ MQBEL FOR 'TOE- ASSOCIATIpN ;0F 
. SES, HIGH SCHOOL GRADE ;(HSG) , i^p ABItm TEST SCORES 
- WITH COLLEGE^WITHDRAMAL (.4-YEAR -C6ll|G|:) 
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Pearsonian 
Residual 
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Table VI-6 ' 
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TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
sES, HIGH SCHOOL GRADE .'(QSG)^__ANP -ABILITY TEST SCORES 
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Model 
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Constant + SES ' 


164.19 ^ 




45 


[ 
1 
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<.01 
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Constant + SES + HSG 
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Constant + SES + Ability 


88.36 
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Constant + SES + HSG + Ability 
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ip- about twa to ten for witharawals- with high .school gradei greater than 
or equal to a "B-" average.) .However, this difference was- hot statistic- 
ally significant among categories of ability cest scores, after SES and 
HSG were controlled. This ^^eemed? to indicate tfhat'high school grade 'was 
more predictive than standardized test score, with respect to .the classifi 
cation of academic and nonicademic withdrawal (a finding which' is conpon 
in :other studies) . The same conclusion\ould be drawn for students from 
• two-year institutions (see Table VI-9).. ' • . ' \ 

' Educational Aspiration and -Col-lege Wlthdr.».v. „ ' 

In ad^tioh.to the individual's ability, the individual fs ' 
eaocational aspiration is an extensively studied variable^-of student 
attributes related to withdrawal. A generally conceded notion- is that 
when, an individual aspires t6 go' to college, his or her aspiration may 
overshadow any barrier or difficulty, and the individual will continue ' 
' to realize his or her educational goal. Numerous studies have provided 
^evidence to- support the strong relationship of aspiration with college 
persistence (Krebs, 1971; White, 1971; Sewek & Shah, 1967; Spady, 
1970). As Tinto -^<1975) summarized in a review, aspiration measured in 
terms of educational plans, educational expectations, or career expecta- 
tions is highly related to college completion, even after the family's 
SES and aptitude are taken into account... The following analyses further 
supported thi§ C9nclusion. 

..In the foJlowing analyses, a student's educational aspiration was 
measured by the student's responses to a question in the base-year . 
survey about how much education he' or she would like to have. (First ' 
follow-up data were used for those sample members whose base-year data^ 
■were not available; those members were primarily from the sample schools, 
that failed to participate in the base-yeV:survey . ) "ihe responses were ' 
grouped into three categories: (1) high school only, or some vocational 
studies beyond high school (.<coll) ; (2) spme college education, including ' 
a two-year -college degree (2-yr coll); 'and (3) four-year, cbllege education 
or graduate school (>4-yr coll). 
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Table VI-7 

' ESTIMATED EFFE'dls IN THE JIAIN EFFECT MODEL. FOR 
STUDENT PERSiSTENCE-TRANSFER-WITHDRAWAL STATUS BY SES, 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADE j, AND ABILITY- TEST SCORES 

(4-YEAR COLLEGE) 1 



Contrast 


Academic 
1 vsv 

Nonacademic 
. ^/ithdrawal 


Persister + 
Transfer 
vs . ■ 
Withdrawal 


Constant 


-i.po* 


. ,^0.19 ' . 


SES'^ " ' 






LOWrnXgn 


U • J / 


—X • H /. 


Middle-High 


' o.is , ' ■ 


-0.93* 


High School Grade 


; ■ M 




Low-High 


-0.96* 


1.30* • " 


Ability 






Low-High 


. -0.22 


-1.05*" 


Middle-High 


^ rO.06. 


-0.57 



The effect is 2.33 times^ greater than its standard error. 

( ' . 
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Table, VI-8 

OBSERVED WITHDRAWAL RATE BY HIGH SCHOOL GRADE^^ 
(4-YEAR COLLEGE) 



High School Grade 



' Academic 
Withdrawal 



Nonacademic 
Withdrawal 



< B- Average (low) 
>. B- Average (high) 



.19 
.05 



I 
t 

I 



.28 
.22 



After SES and ability were controlled (i,e., the proportions were " 
averaged across SES and ability test score categories). • 
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ESTIMATED EFFECTS IN THE MAIN "EFFECT MODEL FOR 
STUDENT PERSISTENCE-TRANSFER-WITHDRAWAL STATUS BY SES, 
■ . HIGH SCHOOL GRADE., AND ABILITY TEST SCORES 
. • ' : (2-YEAR COLLEGE) 



Contrast 



Academic 
vs. 

Nonacademlc 
Withdrawal 



Persister + 
Transfer 
ys. 
Withdrawal . 



Constant 

SES - 
Low-High 
MiddlerHigh 

High School Grade 
Lowr-High 

AMllty 
Low-High 
Middle-High 



-1.75* 

.0.24 
0.48 

-0.68* 

' 0.00 
•0.16 



1.01* 

-1.16* 
-0.91* 

1.46* 

-1.61* 
-0.74* 



The effect is 2.33 times greater than its standard error. 
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The association between educatibnal aspiration and college 'withdrawal 
vvas examined^ by controlling SES and aptitude as measured by high school 
grade-point average (HSG) . The tksts'of -fic for a "logistic model for 
the. four-year college contingency data (see Appendix E, T'.ble E-5) are 
presented in Table VI-10. The chi-square of 517.38 with 42 degrees of 
freedom (p<.Oi) of Model 2 (i.e., constant + SES + HSG) indicated that a 
model excluding aspiration would not sufficiently fit the data, l^en 
aspiration was added to the model, the chi-square of 55.17 with 36 
degrees of freedom was not significant at the .01 level, indicating that 
inteyactio;! terms were not needed to adequately fit the data. This 
indicated that the four-year college students' study status classificatioffs 
depended upon aspiration even after SES and HSG were' con ti'olled. The 
same was true for two-yeat college students (see Table VT.-11) . Referring 
to Table Vl-12,itcan be ^«en that students of lower aspiration had 
higher withdrawal rates than students of higher aspiration for both the 
four-year and two-year colleges. The magnitude of difference in nonacademic 
withdrawal for four-year colleges, for example, was about 35 percentage' 
po^ts [i.e., (.54 - .19) X 100] between low-aspiration and high-asp irafcion 
students aftex SES and H^G were taken into account. 

Since aspirations are strongly (negatively) related to wiChdrawal 
behavior, it might be of interest to test if HSG is still ass.ociated 
with college student withdrawal after aspiration is consitieredlT As 
shown in Table VI-10, when either HSG or aspiration was left out_of the 
model-, residual variations were 'still too large to be assumed" insignificant 
(see Models 2 and 3). Ther'sfore, both HSG and aspiration Were 'needed iiT""" 
a model which could sufficiently fit the data; this is the. same as 
saying that both had significant "effects" on college withdrawal. 

The association between aspiration and the classification o'f academic 
and nonacademic withdrawals was examined and found to be not ^^tistically 
significant. This indicates that^the difference in proport/on between 
academic and nonacademic withdrawals could be assumed tc^b^e the same for 
.each aspiration level., ' 
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. . ■ Table VI-10 

TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SES, HIGH SCHOOL GRADE (HSG), AND ASPIRATION (ASP)' 
WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (A-YEAR COLLEGE) 



Model 



Pearsonian 

Residual 
Chi-Squares 



d.f . 













1. 


Constant + SES 


711760- 


A5 


- x.Ol 

< • 


2. 


Constant + SES + HSG 


. 517.38 ■ 


A2 


<.01 


3. 


Constant + SES + ASP . 


199.08 


. 39 


<.01 


4. 


Constant + SES"+ HSG + ASP 


55.17 


36 


>.02- 



Table VI-11 * 

TESTS OF FIT FOR THE^ LOGISTIC 'MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SES; HIGH school' GRADE (HSG), AND ASPIRATION (ASP) 
WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (2-YEAR COLLEGE) 



Model 


Pearsonian 
Residuai " 
Chi-Squares 


i 

d.f. 1 


P 


1. 


Constant + SES 


A12.15 




<.01 


2. 


Constant + SES + HSG 


342.80 


42 


<.01 


3. 


Constant + SES + ASP 


106.93 


39 / 


<r.pi 


4. 


Constant + SES + HSG + ASP 


50.88 


36 


>.05 
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Table VI-12 
OBSEliVEDj^ITHDRAWAL 'RATE BY ASPIRATION-^ ^ 



Aspiration 


4-Year College 


2-Year Collcffe 


Academic 


Nonacademic 


Academic 


1 Nonacademic 


Low 


' .21 


.54 : 


- ..13* 
.66- 


.51 


Middle 


.22 




• .44 


High 

- 


.11 


- .19. 


• 06 . 


. .; :..3o 



It . • \ ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

- After SES and ability (high' school V^deX were controlled. 
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3. High School Curricul'ar Programs (HSP) and College Withdrawal 
High school curricular programs were classified into two 
categories: college preparatory and non-college-preparatory programs. 
The latter included vpcational and technical programs as well as general 
curricular programs* P-resumably» these programs were designed for 
different purposes. The college 'preparatory programs were designed to' 
prepare students for college, and tl^ey ftay lead students to a greater 
commitment to or integration into the college system, A high degree of 
integration, as postulated by Spady (1970) and Tinto (1975), is a premise, 
to a high degree of persistence. Students from college preparatory 
programs were, therefore, hypothesized to have a higher persistence rate 
than students from non-college-preparatory programs. The result of th% 
analysis might hcve implications .for student counseling. For example, 
if the non-college-preparatory-progtam gradua^tes were likely to withdraw, 
it could be that some of these students were .ill-advised to go to college 
or that they were inadequately prepared for college. This could also 
point to possible early mistakes in high school to enroll those students 
in jion-college-preparatory programs. j 

The choice pf college preparatory programs has* been shown to be 
associated with students* family backgrou^d | (SES) (see, for example, 
Alexander & McDill, 1975). More high SES students than low SES students , 
enroll in college preparatory programs, and, thus SES may confound the 
relationship between high school program and college withdrawal. The 
following analyses, 'therefore, took SES into account in the models. 

Tests of fit for logistic models for the contingency data (see • 
Appendix E, Tables E-7 and E-8) revealed that students from college 
preparatory programs were more persistent than those from non-college- 
preparatory programs. Comparison between Model 1 and Model 2 (see 
Table VI-13) revealed that HSP needed to be included in the model to fit 
'the cita from four-year colleges. This indidated that high school 
program$%were related. to the four-year college student classification, 
even after SES was considered^ However, there were no SES-HSP interaction 
effects, indicating that the effects of high school programs on college 
withdrawal were consistent across SES levels. Referring to Table VI -14, 
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./ .- ' ■ ^ ■■ 

I 

i.e. can be seen that students .from non-oollege-preparatory high s'chool 
programs had higher withdrawal rates chaA itudents from college preparatory 
programs within" each SES level. This finding was generali2ab;ie to 
students from two-year colleges (see Table VI-15) . 

The association of high s.chool program and the academic and nonaca- 
■den-ic withdrawal classification was examine^, and" found to be not statis- ' 
tically significant. Students from non-college-preparatory high schooj. 
programs were not more likely than those from college preparatory programs 
to withdraw for academic reasons. 

4. College Experience and Withdrawal - ' ' 

J* 

As discussed in the begining of this chapter, college withdrawal 
could be largely due to incongruence between the expectations of the 
individual and the college environment as per.ceived by the student after 
arriving on campus. Several interactional *cohceptualizatons of the 
^'withdrawal process (e.g., Spady, 1970; Tinto,^ 1975; Rootman^ 1972). 
assumed that if the integration of an individual into the insti*tutional ' 
environment is successful, either academically or socially, the individual 
is more likely to remain in the institution. The success of integration, 
however, may also depend upon the student's personal background factory 
and thus these variables were taken into account in the investigation of 
college integration and college withdrawal ^behavior . 

As argued by TiAto (1975), an individual's integration into the 
academic system of a college can be measured in terms of hjLs evaluation 
of the academic system. Likewise, social integration can be reflected 
in a student's evaluation of the social life on campus,. 

In the NLS first foll6w-up survey, students were asked to indicate 
how satisfied they were witfi (1) the ability, knowleclge-, and personal 
qualities of most teachers; (2) the sc3cial life; "(3) development of work 
skills; and (4) intellectual growth. The ratings' are on a five-point 
scale, ranging from very satisfied to very dissatisfied. A factor 
analysis revealed that development of work skills and intellect.ual 
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Table. VI-13 






















TESTS OF FIT FOR THE. LOGISTIC MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION 


OF 






SES AND 'HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM' (HSP) WITH COLLEGE. WITHDRAWAL 






'. ■ (4-YEAR COLLEGE) 










- 


Pe5irsonian 










Model 


. . . Residual ^ 


d.f .• 




* I 






Chi-Squares 






s 


* 

"I- 




1 fil LP, 

XOX • HO 


9 


. <.01 


\ 


2.' 


Pnn extant- + SES + HSP 


7*60 




>.26 
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Table VI-14 ' — 

OBSERVED TOTAL WITHDRAWAL RATE BY SES AND HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 

(A-YEAR COLLEGE) 





"lloncollege 


College 


Low 




.44(.32) 


.26(.20) 


Middle 




.38 (.31) 


.23(.18) 


High 


.29(.22) 


.15 (.12) 



Note: The figures in the parentheses were nonacademic with- 
drawal rates; subtracting- them from the precedlti^ 
.figares yields academic withdraw^il rates. 
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Table VI-15 

TESTS OF FIT FOR THE* LOGISTIC MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SES AND HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM (HSP> WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL 

(2-yEAR COLLEGE) 



Model 


Pearsonian, 
Residual 
Chi-Squares' 


d.f . 


' . P ' 


1. 


Constant + SES ' 


• 

135.38 


• 

9 


<.01 - 


2. 


Constant + SES + HSP 

* 


9.46. 


6 


>.14' 
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'growth reflected a coraraoa factor j thus, the simple average of the two 
ratings was used as one measure to reflect academic integratiqn. The 
raciag-s on f^xculty quality and social life each loaded primarily ".on 
separate factors and were consequently analyzed separately. The composite 
rating and the two individual ratings were later classified into two 
" categories: dissatisfied (individual ratings or average ratings greater 
than 3), andjiot dissatisfied (including neutral or no opinion);" - 
The above measures were applicable to those individuals who., were in 
.college at some point in time between the fall of 1972 and the fall of 
1973. Consequently, only those students who enrolled in the fall of 
1972 and withdrew during or at the end .of . their first year were , included ' ' 
in withdrawal categories-. To mak4 them sbmewhat' mof e compatible with 
the classifications in the preceding analyses,' those withdrawals who re- 
entered colleges in the fall of 1974 were classified into the other 
category (primarily transfers), and the persisters included only those - 
students wn^ remained in the same college. The four student classifications 
/academic withdrawal, nonacademic withdra^^al, persikter, and other— were 
the response categories in the following log-linear model analvses. 
a. Quality of Faculty 

The conting. cy data classified by the quality of faculty 
•ipACQ) , socioeconomic background (SES) , and educational aspirat on (ASP) 
were subject to log-linear model tests (see Appendix E, Tables E-9 'and 
E-10 for data set) . SES" and ASP were added to serve as control variables 
because they were assumed to influence the patterns of social and academic 
integration and their interactions. The results of the model fitting 
are presented in Table VI-16. When FACQ and interaction effects were 
excluded, -the model did not Sufficiently 'fit the data (see Models 1 and • 
2). mvQXi TACq was added to 'the model, the residual chi-square of 43.94 
with 36 degrees of freedom (p>.17) for Model 3 ^i.e. constant + SES + 
ASP "-^ FACQ) shows that interaction effects 'among the independent variables 
could be assumed insignificant. Comparisons of these Kcdels revealed 
•that FACQ nefeded to be included in the model. This is^the same as 
saying that FACQ was related to student classifications after adjusting 
for SES 'and ASP. It can bp easily seen in Table VI -17 that stud?nts who 
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were dissatisfied with f aculty^quality had a 40 percent .total withdrawal 
rate (iriciuding 29 percent of the nonacademic withdrawal rate) while 
satisfied students had a 34 percent total withdrawal tate (including, 22 
percent of the nonacademic withdrawal rate), after SES and aspiration, 
were, considered. However, since the data for this and the following- 
*ratirigs were obtained after the student had already withdrawn, the data 
could reflect biased judgment or a rationalization for withdrawal/. The 
above findings from the four -year college, students were also found, among 
the two-year college students (see Table VI-18) ♦ 

It is thus concluded that the student ^s .perception about, the qtiality 
^of faculty members appeared to be related to withdrawal; students dis- 
satisfied with the abilitj, knowledge, and personal qualities most . 
faculty members in their college had a higher .withdrawal rate than 
^ satisfied -students, even after such variables as SES and educational 
aspiration were taken into account. Whether this reflects a reaction' 
from the student as a consequence of withdrawal or wliether it reflects 
lack of satisfaction as^a cause of withdrawal is a question which cannot 
be answered here. This finding, however, does support the speculation 
of researchers, especially Tirito (1975). 

A further examination of the data revealed that there were no 
differences in the ratings of faculty quality between academic and 
nonacademic withdrawals, ^ ' ^ ^ 

b. S ocial Integration- (SOCL) 

The technique used in the preceding analysis on^^culv:/ 
quality was applied to the study of the relationship of dis^tisf action 
with social life on campus to withdrawal behavior, T^s^ts of the log- 
linear model for the contingency data (see Appendix E, Table E-11) are 
presented in Table IV- 19, Like faculty quality, social lif^ appeared to 
be related to withdrawal fro^i four-year colleges*^ Thie comparison between 
the second and the third models showed that SOCL needed to be included 
in the model, indicating that the, SOCL effect was a significant fictor 
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Table ^1^16 



TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC MODEL FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
"SES, ASPIRATION (ASP),^AND FACULTY QUALITY (FACQ) 
■ WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (ArYEAR COLLEGE) ' ■ 



■St' 




Model 

» 


0 


real, soman 
Residual 
Chi-Squares' 


d.f.. ;. 


P 




1. 


Constant + SES 




; 821.86 




<.01 




2. 


Constant + SES + iCSP 




98.68 ■• 


,39 


<.01 




■ 3. 


Constant + SES + ASP + FACQ 




43.94 


. ' 36 


>.17 



\ 
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Table VI-17 



.1/ 



OBSERVED WITHDRAWM* RATES BY FACULTY QUALITY- 
(4-YEAR COLLEGE) . ■ ' ' 



Faculty Qujality 


i Academic * 
1 %thdrawal 


Noi^academlc 
Withdrawal 


]— 

1 Total . • 
: Withdra\^al 


Satisfied 


j «IZ > 
1 


• 22 


■ .34 


Dissatisfied 


I .11 

1 


.29 


.40 



1/ 



After SES and "educational aspiration" were controlled. 
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Table VI-18. 



TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC HODEL -FOR THE ASSOCIATION OF 
/ SES, ASPIRAfiO^^.(ASP); AND- FACULTY. QUALITY (FACQ)' 
WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (2-YEAR COLLEGE) ~ 



Model 



Pearsonian 
^ Residual 
■ Chi-Squares 




Constant + SES 



Constant + SES + ASP 
Const^ant + SES + ASP + FACQ 



324.72 
79.94 
, 31.96 
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in the classification of students. This relationship b^ween SOCL an'<3 
withdrawal is further described in Table VI-20% It. is clearly shown- 
that St idents dissatisfied with social life on campus were mdre likely 
to withdraw even after SES and aspiratiorf were taken into acitount/ 
Again, it should be cautioned that the*^data could reflect the withdrawal's 
rationalization for his withdrawal from college^ Thi? finding also 
•supports previous speculation? by Tinto. (1975) * 

However,^ for the two-year college student, social ir> egration was - 
not significantly related to withdrawal behavior . The analyses on the' 
contingency data (see Appendix E, table fe-12) failed to provide substantial 
evidence to show, the relationship between SOCL and x/ithdrawal for the ' ♦ 
two-year\<6llege student. As* shown in Table VI-21, the chi-squa're of 

45,60 (p>,21) for Model 2 indicated that social integration effect was 

not statistically significant. Students dissatisfied with social life 
on campus did not have a higher withdrawal rate than satisfied students. 
A^ possible explanation is that campus social life for two-year colleges : 
is not an important part of campus life since many students live at home 
and commute to school, * 

c. Intellectual Integration 

Tests of fit for ;'he logistic model for the contingency 
data (see Appendix E, Table E-13) from the four-ysar college revealed 
that the classification on the response variable was a function of SES, 
aspiration, intellectual inte'gration, and ♦.he interactions of .intellectual 
integration with SES and aspiration (see Table VI-22) . The interaction 
effects can be more easily seen in Tables VI -23 and VI-24. Withdrawals 
from middle or high SES ..(or aspiration) levels were more likely to be 
dissatisfied with intellectual development; however, withdrawals from 
low SES or aspiration levels were more likel/ to be satisfied with . 
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Table VI-19 

TESTS. OF FIT FOR.THe'lOGISTIC MODEt FOR- THE. ASSOCIATION OF ■• 
.SES-, ASPIRATION. (ASP), AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION (SOCL) 
WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (4-YEAR COLLEGE) 





Model, - 




* ^\ 


" Pears on ian 
Residual 
Chi-Squares 


i -d.f. 

: 

1 

1 


P 




Constant 


+ SES 


\ 


805.06 


45 


<.01 


2. 


Constant 


+ SES 


+'asp 


I'" 

• 64.73 


■ 39 


<.01 


3. 


Constant 


+ SES 


+ ASP + SOCL 


41.79 


-"^ 


>.23 
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Table VI-20 



,1/ 



i 



OBSERVED WITHDRAWAL RATES BY SOCIAL INTEGRATION^' 
(4-YEAR COLLEGE) 



Faculty XJiiality 


1 : 

Academic - 
Withdrawal 


rJ^onacademic 
Withdrawal . ' 


i Total 
Withdrawal 


Satisfied 

> 


.10 


.24 


.34 


Dissatisfied 




.24 


.43 



After SES and educational aspiration were controlled. 
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Table VI-21 

TESTS OF FIT F6R THE LOGISTIC-MODEL -FOR THE ASSOCIATIONOF 
SES» ASPIRATION (A^P) , AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION (SOCL) 
WITH COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL (2-YEAR COLLEGE) • 







Model 




♦ 




* Ppfl'TQon'l fln 

Residual 
Chi-Sguares 


! d.f. 

i 


P 

1 




1. 


Constant + 


SES 






294.87 


/ 45 


1 <.01 




2. 


Constant + 


SES 


+ ASP , ■ 




.45.60 


39 


; >.2i 




3. 


Constant +• 


SES 


+ ASP + SOCL 




42.71 ■ 


36 


1 

|V >.'20 
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intellectual development» suggesting some other factorq^ were contributing! 
to withdrawal behavior even though the students were satisfied with 
their intellectual development. 

For students from two-year colleges, the model is simpler; ;the 
interaction effects could be assumed null. As shovm in Table VI-25, the 
model including the main effects of SES, aspiration, and intellectual 
development could sufficiently fit the data. 

Further examination of the comparison between academic and nonacademic 
withdrawal revealed that the classification of these two withdrawal- 
categories was dependent upon intejLlectual integration. A-greater 
proportion,' of academic withdrawals phan nonacademic withdrawals were 
students who^.were dissatisfied with lihe^r intellectual development. 
This held for both the foilr-year^jid^vo-year college students. \ 

5. Financial Aid and Student Withdrawal ' ■ 

A frequently asked question about college withdrawal is whether 
providing adequate financial aid for low SES students is effective in 
reducing differences in withdrawal rates between lower SES students and 
higher SES students. 

On the surface, one might suspect that providing low SES students 
with financial aid to meet their economic needs in collegei^^is sufficient 
,to compensate for the effect of economic differences between the low SES 
students and other groups with respect to persistence. However, low- SES 
students differ from non-low SES students in other aspects* such as 
motivation, aspiration, and parental expectations (Astin, 1975c; Eckland, 
1964b; Sewell & Shah, 1967), Many factors contribute to persistence at 
the college level, and meeting financial demands is merely one of several 
characteristics which comprise the low SES student's academic situation. 
"The greater dropout-proneness of students from low-income families is 
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'Table VI-22 

..TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISTIC MODEli FOR. THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SES, ASPIRATION (ASP), AND INTELLECTtlAL INTEGRATION (INT) 
'/ . . WITH college' WITHDRAWAL (4-YEAR COLLEGE) 



Model 



Peay^onian 
^Residual 
Chi-Sjqu'ares 



1. Constant + SES 

2» Constant + SES + ASP w • 

3.. Constant + SES + ASP + INT 

4. Constant + SES ^ ASP + INT + 

(SES X ASP) 

5. Constant + SES + ASP + INT + 

(SES X INT) . 

■6, Constant + SES + ASP + INT + 
," (SES X INT) +^(ASP X INT) 

7. Constant + SES + ASB + INT + 
(all two-way interactions) 



923.48 * ! .45 

146. -21- •■ 39 

91.77 , ! 36 

47.07 27 

■ 63.87 . 30 

42.71 24 

13.34 12 



_L 



<.01 

<.6i 
<.oi. 

<.oi 

t 

<.01o 

>.oi " 

'>.34 




Table. VI-23 

four-year" college withdrawal rates 
by ses>^d intellectual integration 



> 

SES 


Intellectual Integration 


Satisfied 


Dissatisfied 


1 




.41(.30) 


.i9(.ii) i 


Mi*ddle 




.39 (.26) 


.44(.20) 


High ' * . 




■ .27(.i7) • 


.5A(.19) 



Note: J.. These numbers are averages across aspiration levels. 

2. The numbers in the parentheses are nonacademic withdrawal rates 

subtracting, these numbers from those preceding them will yield 
^ the academic withdrawal rates of the corresponding subgroups. 

^ ( Table VI-24 ' 



FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE WITHDRAWAL RATES 
BY ASPIRATION AND vINTELLECTIIAL INTEGRATION 



Aspiration 
-* 


Ihtell'ectual Integration 


Satisfied . 


^ Dissatigfded 


< College 




.63(.46) 


.53(.35) 


Z'-Year College 




\36(.21) 


.47(.d7) 


4-Year College 




.09 (.06) 


.17(.08) 



Note: 1. These nuxnbers are averages across SES groups. 

2. The number? in the parentheses are nonacademic withdrawal rates 
subtracting these numbers from those preceding them will yield 
the academic withdrawal rates of the corresponding subgroups. 

/ 
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' - . -Table VI-25 

•TESTS . OF 'FIT -FOR THE LOGISTIC MODEL FOR. THE ASSOCIATION OF 
SES, ASPIRATION. (ASP>', AND INTELLECTUAL INTEGRATION (INT) 
WITH COliLEGE" WITHDRAWAL (2-YEAR COLLEGE) 



Model » 

, 1 


Pearsonian 
Residual 'ff 
j Chi-Squares 


i 

. d.f. . 

1 ■ ' 


!• Constant + SES 


361*44 

s 




2. Constant* S^S- + ASP 


107.54 . 


' 39- ' 


.3* Constant + SES + ASP + INT ' 


37.69* 


36 



<.01 



>.39 
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/attributable to their less eduda ted ^parents, lesser ability and-J.ower 

motivation, anrf greater concern about finances" -(Astin, 1975c, p,35). 

Family income has a relationship to dropping out, but thafrelationsKip 

probably will not be completely ^radicated by countering economic need 

with* financial aid* The factors contributing to dropping out among low 

SES students go beyond mere monetary need to jporecollege .environmental 

and personality characteristics .(Sewell & Sh^h, 1967)^ Such infauences 

as expectations of parents, supportiveness of parents, And characteristics 

of high school educa.ti6n' also impinge on a student's propensity for 

pecsiktehce in. college work (Trent & Ruyle, 1965; Hackman & Dysinger, 

1970; Nelson/ 1972). One problem is to' determine how these characteristics* 

are related to SESdeyels. One might suspect that low. SES^ students tend ..^ 

to 'have lower expectations ,and are less motivated ,to complete 'college 

due to environmental factors and precollege expe.riences. 'Thus, provision* 

of adequate financial aid would not. overcome these environmental effects, 

and would not necessarily bring the withdrawal rate of low SES students 

up* to that cf non-low SES students. . . • I 

^^-r^T^o test the above assumption, ^eX, educational aspirations, and 

\ • r> « \ 

finanfcial aid status were employed" to fit^- the OersistenceTWithdrawal 

data.— ^The varying financial aid programs are not considered separately, 

primarily because pf the small^sample size for each .program. Instead, a 

gross categorization — either heaving it least one source of ^financial aid 

or having ho source of financial aid at all — was used. Support from 

parents was not considered^as financial aid support. 

•» * « \ „ < 

Financial aid was a significant variable in relation to withdrawal ^ 

«' , 
behavior from the fojur-year college ; and, in fact, it interacted with 

SES and 'aspiration td bring forth differential relationships with 

withdrawal behavior. As shown in. Table VI-26, not only financial aid 

status but also its interactions with SES and asp ligation had to be , 

retained in the model to fit the data p'l^perly. This relationship' can 

«be seen in Table VI-27. It shows that there was a slightly greater 

withdrawal- rate among non-financial -aid recipients after SES and aspiration 

■ • . ■ , ■ • 

27 — ^ — / ^ ' 

— The data base was the same as that used, in the analyses of college 
experience and withdrawal.^ - / 

• . ' « 4 i , 



\were considered (37 percent versus '33 percent) . Th* differences ix\ 
withdVawal rate between recipiemts and nonreclpients o£ financial aid . 

^<were greater at the low SES level, than at the high SES level (7 versus. 4 

percentage points) after aspiration was considered, and they were greater 

at the high aspiration than the low aspiration level (5 versus 3 percentage 

'I ' ' ^ 

; points) after &ES vas considered. This seemed to suggest that financial 

• ^ • — ... 

aid inay help, students- of low. SES and high aspirations to persist in a 
four-year college . . • . 

Table vi-28 present^ the tests of fit for thB>^logis tic. model for. 
" contingency datij^eiasslf ied by SES,> aspiration,, and fix^ancial aid for 
the t'tt^-year college . (the data are included- in Appendix E, Table/E-16) . 
Model i. (i.e'. , /J^ons/ant + SES + ASP), indicated ^ that the effect of financial 
aid and all. interaations could be assiimed. null. This meant that after - 
SES and aspiration Wre taken into account, financial aid'was not related' 
to withdrawal behavrof* at two-year colleges. Eiriancial aid recipients ^ 
did 'not have a higher persistence rate^ than nonrecipients in the two-;^ 
year college. • ' 



C . Sunmary and Discussion * , " . ^ * 

Lpg^linear model analysis was employed to examine the relationship 
between -five., classes of classification variables (i.e., predictors) and 
college .persistence-withdrawal status. .These variables were: 

(1) Bio-social background (family. socioeconomic status , sex, and 
race); ' - ^ ^ ^ 

(2) Ability (high school grade and standardized' test scores) and 
educational aspiration; ' o 

(3) High school curricular programs;; 
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' ' TESTS OF FIT FOR THE LOGISf IC, MOfEL? FOR THE ASSOCIATlfeN OF 
WITH COLLEGE WITIfflRAWAL'?(4-^YEAR COLLEGE) 



Model 



■ f ■■ — 

-+ SES + ASP 

+ SES-^ ASP +'fAID V" 

+ SES ASP + FAID +r 
ASP) 

+ SES' + ASP t.. FAID + 
ASPJ + (SES ,x .FAID). 

+ SES'+ ASP >+ FAID + 
ASP) ■+ -(SES X FAID) + 
FAID>> ■' *- 

: : - - 



Peirsonian 

Ra^iddal 
Chi^Sqb^res , : 



d.f. 

t 


P 




• » 


39 


<,.6l 


36 


<.0l 




<.01 


r 

18 


<.'0l 



-1... 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



Cdiistant- 

Cons-taht 

Constant 
(SES X 

Constant 
(SES ,x 

C6nstant 
-CSES X 
.(ASP X 



lijiii 



471'. 68 

35I99 

A — 
19.^6 



12 

"7" 



>.07 
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Table VI-27 



TOTAL WITHDRAWAL RATE BY S|:S, ASPIRATION, AND FINANCIAL AID, 
■ . " (4-YEAR COLIEGE) 

J ' ■ ■ • " • 



SEsi ^^. 

Low 

.^■Middle - 

High • ^. 

' ' 2/ 
Asijiratlonr - 

"?~ColTege"* 

" ' College 

^ 4-Year College 



Financial Aid- 



,3/ 



No 



Yes' 



.41 (.30) 
.41X.28). _ „ 
."29 (.18) . 

.35 (.19) " 
.13 (.09) . 



i34(.24) 
.40f,22) ; 
.25 (.24) 

~ T6b(v44); -' 
.32 (.21) 

_j _ ^ jr ^ 

■,.08 (.05) 



1/ 



. The'^ proportions were^ averages across aspiration levels . 

l/- rj,^^ proportions were^ averages across SES levels • 

— The figures in the parentheses are nonacad«nic withdrawal -rates V 
•subtracting^ these figures from those preceding them will yield the' 
acadeijic withdrawal rates of the corf esponding -subgroups^. 















• ; f ■ . - Table Vt-aS- 




r *' 


/ TESTS OF FIT. FOR TIffi- LOGISTIC MODEL 'FOR THE ASSOCIATION 
SES.'a'SPIRATION. (ASP).i AND FiNAlJCIAf, AID (FAID) ' 
< ■ WITH COLLEGE' WITHDRAWAL' ■(2-YEAR COLLEGE) 

■ ^ ■ "tH^ ; . — 

■ ' ■ • ■ • ,W^A . • - ■ . ■ ■ ^ — 


OF :, 
o ' ' f 

• 


;< » 


♦ 


Pearsonian 

i\csxuuai. 
ChiTSquares ■ 


• 


• " * 


: _ - „ <^ \. . ■ , < V, . • - ■ 

; 1. Constant +'SES + ASP 

t , > . ,^ - 

2. Constant. + SES + ASP +>5'AID 


'■ ^ 

56.01 ' 


1 ' : 


>..03-.. \J 


- 36.66 ' 


•36 - 


>.A0 ; 


;• 3. Constant + SES +..ASP *+ FAfD + •' 
. ..■ .(SES X. ASP) ' ^ \ ' 


: _32_._6A~~. 




>.10 ■ ; ' 
. ■• • • • 


♦ 






1 






\ ' 


> 


• 




- - ' • 


'v " 


• * 




• * V * > 








• 






\ 


» 








■ -A 

\ 


. * 

0 


• 

4 










<. 






J.. 






» 


A 




• • 




* 


o 

i 

: 

r 

" • ...... ^ 


• • 

! 

* 
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C4) Student perception^about the quality of most faculty' members," 
social life on cai^'ds, and intellectual development; and 

(5) Financial* aid*. * ' 

To some extent, all these vaj^ables, except sex, were* related to persis- » 
tence behavior from four-jrear aild two-j4ar institutions. In general, 
SES' had an inverse^'relationship .with college withdrawal; that is, stud^ts "''^ ' 
from lower SES families had a higher .withdrawal rat4 than students from ' - 
highe^ SES families. ^However, when students* educational, aspirations 



were considered, SES was related only to withdrawal from four-year.. 
colleges* This "may be^ partly duetto the .fact that' most of the^two^-year 
college students were frcrtn m iddle or lower SES families^ This seemed,^©/ 
suggest that low SES students may bV financially hanipered in the four- 
year c611ege since four-year colleges are more expensive. In fact,, the 
findings relating to financial aid 4Supported this. Financial a±d was 
related tq four-year college withdrawal after SES and aspiration were.* 

"considered, and the 'relationship was stronger among , low SES and .high 
aspiring studerits. That is, low SES and high aspiring students with , 
financial a^d tended to have a higher persistence rate than their counter^ 
parts without financial aid. # ' , v 

The race effect on withdrawal behavior was particularly interesting. 
When race alone was considered, there were no substantial differences 
among blacks, Hispanics, and whites. However, when SES and sex were 
held constant, the-re were .race "effects" for the' four-year 'college o 
students. More inte;r.es}:ingly , jthe effects, as /jshown in Table VI-3 
indicrafte- that whites and blacks are more likely than Hi3pan1cs to withdraw 

,from four*-year colleges when other things are hpid constant. 

In general, high school grades are more strongly related to withdrawal 
behayior than rtandardized -te^^t scores (see Tahle VI-7 and Table D-3 in 
Appendix i))^. This is consistent with previous findings that high school 
grade-point average is a b'ett4rx^retiictor for college academic performance 
than ability. " . ' . ^ , . * 

For both the four-year and^ two-year colleges, students from college ''\ 
prepp.ratorv programs had a greater persistence rate than those from non-' 
college-preparatory programs, even after students' SES was held constant., 
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This seemed to s/ggest that stuSerits who enrolled\ in college^reparatory ' 



programs, in highV school might b^.j5etter pre 
*ln o^ther programs 



•Educational 



^r college than students 



1 



spir^tioj^r^ measur^.d by the respondent's indication 
of the level of ^d^gsction he or she wodld lilce to attain, was a strong 

Ltndrawai...^behaviolr even when SE^and aptitude were controlled, 
ned to indicate that the more ^education a'^student wanted, the 



predictor oi 
This^S 

5wer. the probability 6f his/her withdrawing. .This was^ applipable to 
both the two-year and the four-y^ear collegers tud^nts^.^ . - — '"^ 

The issue, of educatioYial aspiration^is very closely related to .that 



of motivatioij^f college s tud^pjti^-^o persist or not to persist. If . 
students ^re riot motivated', 'they will aspire to lower levels of education, 
and according ta-'these results, ^tfiey will have 'a. higher probability of 

^ ^--^ r ' > ^ ■ • ^ 

withdraya4\ As early as 1962, Sumraerskill poinped out that motivation 
was a crucial variable in- the study of the dropotit process, but that 
this cpncept had. no c beeniaell defined operationally. Sjfedy (1970) 
agrees, citfl^^g other $tudies \Jhich. substantiate this ,perspective. ,The 
issue is extremely complex and requires 4 comprehensive model which 
includes a number of personal .a^id_.sdc:ial Variables — in particular, 
measures of need for achievement and affilia4:iou (Spady, L970) . -This " 
study^ Includes no explicit pleasures whic?i would begin to tap in-depth 
motivational variables.. However, the fact that highj school grade 'is . . 
more predictive of college withdrawal than abill,ty indicates the importanCie 
of motivation. ■ c* . , * > f ^ . ^ . . . . f.^ 

The postulated Relationship between the degree, of integration of 
theStudent .with the college environikent and withdrawal behavior was ^ 
4^) substantiated. When SES and aspira4:ion were ^considered, a gre&ter 
proportion of withdrawals than .persisters were students dissatisfied 
*ith the; quality of the faculty and with their own, intellectual growth 
and development of skills. Student satisfaction w/ith social life was, 
' however, founfi to.be related only to the withdrawal behavior of fouip- 
year (;pllege students. These, findings seemed to support TJnto's (1J75) » 
corrcept that the degree of Jfntegratioo into |^oth social and academic 
systems of an institution "influences" withdrawal behavior. However, it* 
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should be noted that the data were collected after students had withdraxm; 
thus, the responses might be biased. In addition, the scale scores were 
derived from a single item. A better scale 'than the one used' in the 
Study x^ould be required for making a strong inference. ' ' . ' 

The differentiation of academic withdrawals from noi^academlc with- 
drawals was not particularly "^revealing; only two of ^he selected variables 
cl.early showed relationships with these two response categories. These 

yariab.les were high school grades and ^intellectual integration. This 

^ ' ' ■ ^ ^ 

, finding was somewhat expected because these variables were achievement- ' 
- ^ ' • ' . ^' 

saturated variables, and college achievement was the cri;terion for the 

. differentiation of the two withdraw al categories. 

^ Referring to the conceptualization of the withdrawal ^process, as 
depicted in Figure VI-1, the data seemed to support that -the model has 
captuir/Eid pany important^ariablas in the process of* withdrawing from 

. college. The data have shown that, in, order 'to describe the proces^s, a 

great number of variables may have^ to be considered. • Iii addition to 

those variables examined in this chapter, many additional variables as 

presented in Appendix C arejof potential interest. However; the degree 

of predictability of college withdrawal is unlikely to be large, even if 

a great number of predictors are used. As shown in Appendix D, the 

total, variance of withdrawal behavior (i.e., R ) that- can be .accounted 

for-by ^,set of the 11 mos.t important variables ' is about 13 percent for 

both fou^r;- ana two-year college total^ withdrawals. This means that» 

about 87 percent of.. the withdi^awal behavior is related to other unknown . 
• *' * . * 

vai5aSl:eS. • . - "^J 

The^ log-linear model analysis has not revealed many significant ' 
i^iteraction effects of. classifjLcation. variables on withdrawal behavior.^ 
In general, college •withdrawal is a simple function of the main effects 
o£ mujltiple vkriables^ This finding certainly helps to simplify' the 
conceptualization of the withdrawal process. That' is, withdrawal behavior 

a 

can be viewed as a result of cumulative effects of many individual 
variables. • . " * ' , ^ l 
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? VII. A DESCRIPTION' OF WHAT HAPPENS TO WITHDRAWALS 



Assisting young people outside of school Is as iiaportant an element' 

of public policy a& helpings them'to stay in schools It Is 'thus critical s 

•to follow-up those who wlthdr^w^from schools In order to find, out what 

they are doing and what they plan^ to do In the near future. •It would . , * 

also be Interesting to examine whether there are any changes in attltudlnal 

/ ' ... 

.cKaracterlstl'cs,#!such as, life goals, career choices, and other personality 

' * ^ * ' ^ ' %^ 

attributes, as a result of withdrawal. The analyses described in .this 

c^iapter are addressed to- these, issues. 



A. Further Education- 



Common quest loijs concerning withdrawals ate: Will they re-enter 
college?\>'What are the- perceived barriers' to re-entrance? 

•I ^ The answer to the first question is that a significant proportion 
of withdrawals will eventually re-enter college and complete^ their 
education (Eckland, 1964a). The NLS data provide additional evidence^ to 
support this. Tables VII-1 and Vfl-rZ show percentages who hive' re- 
rientered coll&ge or who plam uo for f restoan ^d sophomore withdravals 
respectively, arid Table VII-3 gives' the reasons why the continuing 

* dropouts do not plan to re-enter; postsecondary education. As shown in 
Table Vll-r*,. of those who withdrew from four-year colleges at the end of 

freshman year, about one-fourth did return to college a year 
later. Withdrawals from two-year colleges were less likely than those 
from fouWyear colleges to re-enter college witliin two years, particularly 
nonacademlc withdrawals (p<.01):. It 'is also shown in Table VIX-1 that 
about one-fifth of four-year college withdrawals who had not re-ex:tered 
college within two years were planning to do so in the following year. 
In, summary, a substantial proportion of college withdrawals either re- 
entered »s"chool or' planned to do so. * 
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; Tatlfe VIItI 



PERCENTAGES OF FRESHMEN WITHDRAWALS RE-JZJlTERING -OR - - 
. ' PLANNING TO RE-ENTER COLLEG^ 



Withdrawal Category; 


Re-Exitered 

College 
x^^n 1Q7A1/ 


' / 

Planning to . • - 
Re-Enter College 


Jour-Year College^ Withdrawals 


1/ 


23.57 " 
(N-200) . 


^ Academic 


i 

I - 23.16; 
! (N-262)l/ 


■Nonacademic 


32.63t 
(N-7(W) 


■ 20.38 
. (N-.A88) 


\ 

Twp-Ye^r College Withdrawals 






Academic ' . 


17.89 
(N»169) 


♦ . 12.A2tt 
(N-1A3) 


Nonacademit 
*% 


18.2Attr 
(N=^3) 

f 


•19'.81 
(N-562) 



t Acadeiaic withdrawals significantly differed f ifom nonacademic with- 
drawals (|Z|>2.33). - ' . . • , • 

•ft Four-year college academic withdrawals significantly differed from 
Jtwo-year college* academic withdrawals (lzT>2«33)«- " ' 

ttt Four-year college nonacademic withdrawals significantly differed 
from two-year col,lege nonacademic withdrawals' ([z| >2. 33). 

1/ • - ^ • ' ' " 

Percent who withdrew for one year and then re-entered college . 

2/ • - . 

— 'Percent who continued withdrawal status for a second year but who 
^ planned to re-enter the' next year^ ' • 



^' N's- 



are bases for the percentages. 



. The proportion of sophomore withdrawals (i.e., student's who withdrew 

during or at the end of -thej^r sophomore year) fpr various withdrawal 

groups who planned to re-enter college a year later are presented in 

Table VII-2, Again, *£he. da'^C^a showed tflat a .large proportion of vithdrawHs 

planned to continue ccdTlege, particularly those who withdrew from four- 

year academic institutions. - " , - • , • 

*. ■ . i ■ ' . ' 

^' • 1 ^ ' 

I . • , * ' . . » 

' withdrawals whp xfepoi)|ted that they would,.not return for study were 

asked to indidataone or mjore reasons. ^ The tabulations are summarized 

in Table V&-:3 for various^ withdrawal groups. It can be seen that 

"could -not afford it" was the most frequently indicated reason for all 

^ithdii^awal gi^gups. excfept freshmen academic, withdrawals from two-jear 

colleges. Nonacademic withdrawals tended to be more likely than academic 

withdrawals 'Hio jreport financial reasons. "Had ao time" was^anbther 

^frequently indicated reason for not returning for study by both academic 

and noqacademic wdtTidra^als . A substantially greater proportion .df 

academic^it^Mraw^ls than nonacademic withdrawals ihdicate^d that they 

did not plan.* toY^sgpter-. because they were not qualified; however, the \^ 

.proportion of academic withdrawals giving this as a reason, which ranged^ 

, frorf about 15^ to 25 percent, was still much lower lhan would be expected" 
* * • ». . • " 

from^ students' who had academic pfoblems. In "general, the reported 

reasons for not re-entering college were^similar for both academic and 

nonacademic .withdrawals; they would iliot return, primari-lybecause of lack 

of moftey, time, and/or^nterest . / 



B. ^ Employjment Status , ^ ' . ^ ^ \ j 

Another concern about* withdrawals is their employment status after 
leaving' school. Are they employed? If so, are they working partrtime 
or full-tinje? Are they satisfied with *'their woa;fc? Tables VII-4 and * 
VLI-5- present data addressed to these .questions. 



Table VII-2 " 

PERCENTAGES OF 50PHOMORE WITHDRAWALS WHO PLANNED TO 
CONTINUE COLLEGE A YEAR LATER 



Withdrawal Category 



Four-Year Goijiega Withdrawals 

Academic* • 

Nonacademic 
♦ 

Two-Year College Withdrawals- 
Academic 
Nonacademic 



Plan ling to* 
Continue "College 



54*94 
52.04 



30 .20* 
37.14* / 



Sample 
N 



563?'' 

/ 

360 



; . . - ^o-year college withdrawals had-a significantly .-lower percentage than v 
four-year college withdrawals (| Z | >2 . 33 , • or p< . 01) . \ 
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I 



. 98 
110 



0. 
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Table: vrM" 



■pERCpiAGiE' DtSTRpUTION OF iCOpIKUlVG WITJ^ltAWALS, 
OVER SELF-^mORT}ffl;.REASONS FOR^NOl .RMlERNIN^ COLLEGE 




' . ^ .A = Academic Withdrawal 



NA = Nonacademic Withdrawal 
nii 



' NA significantly differed from A at the .01. level (a two-tailed te^t). 

ERIC » • -'^ ^ • ' ■ 
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.TabTe' VII-4 presents the employment jstatustor yartous college 
^withdrawal groups^n October 1974 (about two' years -after high school 
graduation) . The .data show "that the majority* of the withdrawals were 
employed/ 'The la^e entrant withdrawals (i.e. students: who^tered 
\college in the fall of 1973 arid withdrel^ by Octobei?^1974) frdm foi^ear 
colleges had tha lowest employjneht ra.te— 7f*percent ,for nonacademic 
withdrawals. The employment rate for those who had withdrawn from two- 
yeav colleges ranged from' 79 to 83 percent across _all categories. The 
rate for the four-year 'dropouts had more v^i^fei^n (71 to 84 percent)" 
across the subgroups. • "° ^ . » 

Table VII-4 also presents the percentage of withdrawals (both 
employed and unemployed) looking fer work. .."About 6 percent of the high 
school cla^s of 1972 were looking for work at^this tirnkj, most of'tKe 
withdraw,al groups had .a higher percentage looking for work than this, ■ 
particularly the late entrant academic withdrawals from four-year ' 
colleges, of whom about 28 percent were looking. for work. In all other 
categories, less than 11 percent reported .that they were looking far 
wotk. . ^ 

Of those who were^-" employed in October 1974, the majority were • 
wording =tull-time; the p.ercent working part-time varied ^from about 4 to 
17 perc-ent across the withdrawal groups (see Table VII-5) . Nonacademic 
withdrawals from the four-year colleges tended to haye a higher percentage 
working part-time (about 5 percent higher on the average) than^icademic 
withdrawals, Ampng^the four withdrawal groups from 'two-year -coll^^es , 
sophomore academic withdrawals had the highes^Tyerceirtage^wo^klngrpart- 
tim (16 percent as contrasted with 5 percent of freshman academic 
withdrawals). ' - 

Those employed were askecl to indicate 'how satisfie4 they were with 
varying aspects of their job:. As shown ^in Table VI 1-6, a significant 
percentage' of withdrawals froin the vario'us withdrawal groups expressed 
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PERCENTAfcE -'dF WITHDRAWALS- EtlPtOYED" AND ' . 
PERCENTAGE: OF WITHDRAWALS LOOKING FpR iWORK IN OCTOBER 19^4 



withdrawal Category ' 



Petcentage 




LFour-Year ^College Withdrawals 
Freshmen Withdrawals ,^ 

Nphacademic 
^^^^^^^^ph * T 

' Academic 



Nonacademic 



/ 



Late'-Entirant Withdrawals 
Academic 
Nonacademic 
Two-Year College- Withdrawals 
^ Freshmen Withdrawals 

-^A cadem ic^., ♦ - 
* ^ Nonacademic 

.Sophomore Withdrawals 

»^ 

^Academic 

\ ' 
Nbna:cademid 

LaterEntrant Withdrawals 

Academic 'J'^ 

Nonacademic 



Employed? 



t7 



.Looking for 'Work 
(Both Employed' - . 
.and.-Dnempioyed)— 



8a\o !' 

75.66' 



85 /SI 
3 



70.74 
71.89 

83.38 
80. U 

• 78^6 
81^80 

80.52 
- 79.85 



■ 7.59 

/^6?24 

^ 9-85 
5.94 

. .28.13 
9.97 



8.54 
10.'67 

- 9.67 
8.98 

10.2-7. 
8.28 



Siample-« 



200; 
- '488 

,92 
563 

21 
■ 112 



.143 



45 
360 

16 
187 



~ . The total population of the high 
was -about 6.18 percent. 



school class of 1972 looking for wprkv 



iJOl 
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Table 'V-II-5- 



• -PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED- WITHDRAWALS" ' 
^WORKING ?m-tlME OR FULLrTIME- IN^ OCTOBER 1974 



Withdrawal Category 



Employment Status 



Part-Time 



Full^Tlme 



/ Sample 



Fr-u r-Year :Coll^ege Withdrawals 
iFreshmen Withdrawals ' 
Acedemic 
Nohacademic 
Sophpmore Withdrawals 
AQademic ^ " : 
/. ^-Nonacadeniic 
t Late-hhtraht Withdrawals 
^ Academic 
Nonacademic 
; -Two-Year College Withdrawals 
^ >Fres&nen .Withdrawals 
V. Academic ■ ' ^ 

Nonacademic ^ *^ • 
Sophomore Withdrawals 
Academic , 
Nonacademic y 
Late-thtraiit Withdrawals 
Academic 

Nonacademic ;^ 



5.80 
10.57.- 

12.,'62 
17.00 

•3. '5 8 
13.75 



5.33' 
8.12 ■ 

16.16 
ilv92 

15.77. 
8.42 



.94.20 
89..,43. 

87; 38 
83.00- 

96.42! 
'86; 25 



94.67 
91.88 

83.84 
88.08 

84.23 
91.58 



170; 
373 

P' 
450. . 

14 



73 



•V: 

\ 



119 
451' 

' 34 
290 

13: 
144 



V 



102 \ 
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.,diissa;t:isf action with varying aspects of their jobs. They^were particularly 
vdissatisfied with the opportunities for promotion, advancement, and .use 
of -past training and education. Comparisons between those who withdrew ^' 

S and' those who qdmpleted prbgratiis from two'-year ;Colleg4^ only/ suggests'' 

(no dif f eretices were, significant at the ;01 level) that tiipse who 'completed 
i)rograms. tended :to be less dissatisfied with most aspects of their jobs 
than .those who withdfjew for various reasons. In particular, :thqse 
individuals who completed^a two-year degree' were. less, dissatisfied .wit;h. 
pppqrtunlties for promotion and' advanceinj^t in their line of work and 
their 'use of past training. Wheh'^ data are available,' the comparison ,^ 
between those who completed, a lour-year degree and those who withdrew 
from four-year colleges may fiirther^ enhance the .understanding of the job 
• satisfaction of withdrawals. It sholild be ;n(Dted, thatx although; the .-v / 

• percentages .expressing .dissatisfaction appear rather Ivarj^e. (30 to 40^ 
pertient in some cases), there, is a much gtfisater projportion of employed- 
withdrawals who, on the whole, express ho Vdissatijsfa^ 

aspects of their jobs. There, ^ere no substantial differences.^/in p.ercentages 
reporting job. satisfaction, among the withdrawal categories, although^ 
. there (<fas*a consistent tehdehcy f or nbhacadeiaiic f oiirryear college 
^withdrawals to be more diss63;isf ied than two-year nonacademic' withdrawals* 

*' " " , . ' " ' ' ' ' / - - • 

Even thou^' the differences were s&all, the four-yfear coliegie Withdrawals / 
expressed mote dissatisfaction foj: all 11 items I . .. 



C. Psychological Development . * . 

1 In addition to educational and occupational development , another 
concern about withdrawing ^rom,,college..is, whether the' process of wiph- 
^drawing' has any significant impact 4on psychological development. 'Tor ' 
. some .withdrawals, the process of leaving oollege without completion may 
be a frustrating experience, particula^y .if it isjiot voluntary. Such 
frustration could lead* a person' to certain behaviors, which would remove 
the frustrating block or overcome consequent inferiority feelings (see 



PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYED WITHDRAWALS^ 



. Table. . ^ 

EXPRESSING piSSATISFACTM^^ WITH. VARYING ASPECTS OF THEIR JOB 



1. Pay and fringe benefits 
/. Importance ana cKallenge 
3» -Working conditions 

4. Opportunity for promotion and 
. , advancement with this employer 

5. Opportunity for promotion and/- 
advancement in this line of work 

0.. Opportunity to use past training 
and education 

- ?♦ Security and permanence 

Supervi6olr(s) 

9. Oppo.rtunity. for developing new.^l 

10.' Job as a, whole - . ' 

ll\ The pride and respect .1 receive from - 
my fa/aily and friends by, being, In this 
line o^' work 



4^Year .College 



Withdrawal * 



Academic 



Nonacademic 



22.92 
35i36 
22.60' 

34.11 

36.55 



^.^-23799 



' 31.45 
23.03. 

^9. OX 



25.82 

30.^7 
20.49^- 

4 ^ 

■'35.77 



34.04 




17.76, 



2-Year College 



J^jlthdrawal . 



:Acadeinlc 



' 23*44 
26.3^ . 
23.01 ■ 

.38.37 
• 33.53 • 

l-_38rl2-T.. 

22.76 

13.82 

27.18 
- 14.33 

'- 8.85, 



Nonacademic 



20.46 
22.-74 
, 19.17, 

34.94 

33.36 

34.07 
19.50 
17.68 
28. 

r ■ 16.75 



9.82- < 



Receiving 
i-Year 
Dpgree 



23.66 ^ 
2'3.54V 
14. M 



33.84 

26. .10 

25.95 
17.29 
15.24 
22.84 
13.65 



12.05 



Sample N 



164 



344 



10'9 



403 

9' 



244 



Dollard, Doob, Miller, Mower & Sears, 1939). Furthermore, involuntary 
. withdrawing may considered^ a defeat by the acadaraic systejn or a 
personal failure, bath of which may' influence the person's Social inter- 
action and. self -concept (see McDavid & Harari, 1968, pp. 220-233) ♦ .It 
^is thus possible that withUirawing from college may have an impact on the 
^ individual's psychological development. Self-esteenj^ may increase, for 
example,' as a 're3ult of obtaining a- or it may^'dec^ease because of*- 
y th^^stigma of *f ailing tq persi'sc, ^ocus of control Mght shift ^tqwar d 
the externality pole' of the. dimension, or life -goal^' which ^require a 
college degree may be changed to- goals which do not require a degree, 
: tliereby removing frustration. • ^ ' 

Four-itep scales of both self-esteem and locus oZ control were .used 
'in the NLS ^tudy/as. well as measures of work, community^ and family 
nf 'e"g~oals , each 'Of the latter bBliig I^^asured by three ItemsT"- The^scale 
definitions, with group, seaiis and standard deviations" at three points ^.n 
time, are-presented in Appendix F. 'The mean changes of the se}.f-es teem ^ 
and locus of control measure^ in 1973Hahd 1974 from the measures in 1972 
expressed. as a proportion. pf the pooled estimate (frcfm the measures at 
three' points in time) of the corresponding standard deviation, are sum- 
marized in Table VH-7. On the locus of control scale, the nonacademic 
withdrawals f four-year collegeis appear*id to Jiave moved more towards , 
externality, thkn either the academic or persister groups; none of' the 
obser-/ed^ differences^ however, were significant at the .01 level (i.e., 
|Z|>2.33). The-Ql?serv^d difference between groups in the change of , 
self-esteem was also negligible ♦ Only'^the rlonacademic'witlidrawaxs from 
four-year colleges appeared to have a slightly giea.ter. increase iu 
self-esteem than pers.iste'rs (p<.01). There was little evidence, to 

indicate^-that- -t-he college withdrawal groups had a greater detcline or .' 

increase than the persister groups in. the measures of self-esteem and' 
locus of control. 

Life goals were measured by thoee scales: work, commuhi ty , > jand 
family orientations. These scales were based' upon the individuals' 
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' Tabie vil-7 " 

CHANGES 'IN i^ELF-ESTEE^^: AND LOCUS OF WxROL 
FOR CONTINUING WITHDRAWAL GROUPS 



Base- 

Year 

Mean 



Pooled 
Standard 
Deviation 



•from 



€hange ' 
-:Ba8d-Year=- 



1974- 



Saaple 
N 



SELF-ESTEEM 



V 



Four-Year College* 
Pefsisters* 
Academic Withdrawal 
♦ Nonacademic Withdi^awal 
TworYear^ College 

Completion . * ' 

-AcaHeiilc^ Withdi^wal 
•Non^cadSnic Wi thSPfawal 



' XOCUS OFNCONTROL- 



Four-Year College ' 
Persisters 

-a — 

Academic Withdrawal 
: Nonacademic Withdrawal 
Two-Year College 

Completion 
" Academic With<|rawal 

Nonacademic Withdrawal 



4.02 
' 3.90 
3.98, 

3..94. 
'73,75'' 
3.94 



.4.04 
3.74 
3.88 

'3.91 
3.72 
3.73 



'..65^ 
.65 
.68 

^.68 

res' 



-+,.32 
+.22 
+•.47 

« 

+^37^ 
+i41 
"+.48- 




.81 
. .74 
1.11 

.80 
. .78 
^96 



'-..14 
+.11 

-;16 

+. 08 ^ 
-.04 . 
-.09. 



-.;14 \ 
-.25 \ 

\ -.15 ; 

• -.05 



2480 ^ 

143 
• 359 

-/241, . 
103 
433 - 



2479- 
.143; 
358 

. V 242 
103 
43^ 



Mean change is expressed in terias of units of the pooledf standard deviation 
•based on the. three corresponding measures , ' - , 



2/ 



- The afign indicates an incteage in externality.- 
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.ratings oh a Aree^-point scale of life goal items. The scale is further 
discussed in Appendix Table VII-8 sunmiarizes the changes in terms oi^ 

the- unit of common standard deviation (i.e.., pooled s^taadard deviation 

- . « ' ** 

'over measures at three points' in time) . In general, withdrawal .groups . 

did* not exhibi/ significantly greater changes in life goals than the - 

^comparisdn groups. Only the four-year college nonacademic withdrawals 

decreased more in work orientation than either .peijpisters dr^l^ademic 

withdrawals (|zr|>2»33,, or ''p<.01) . Also, tKe four-year college acadeifiic 

withdrawals,^increased their scores on family life goals more than persisters 
*♦ " • ' • » * 

JOT nonacademic with'drawals. However^ the mean ratings for the^e groups 

« »• 
in 1974 were not different, suggesting that .the withdrawal groups Ikaught 

up" with the persister group in emphasis on family goals over the two- " 

yeafr pei\\od (see Appendix F) . . ^ 

it is- thu5 concluded that, while individuals in general change ^n 
self-esteem, locus of control, and life goals oyer the years, th^ college 
withdrawals did not show any deviation from the college persisters in 
the general trends for these variables* Withdrawing from college, 
either for academic or for nonacademic reasons, did not h^ve signifi- 
cant impact 6n psychological. development or life goals as" measured in 
this study. 

, . * * 

"^D. N Discussion - . , / • ' 

It has been shown/that a substantial proportion of withdrawals ^may . 
eventually re-enter college or plan -tOy re-efiter college* in the near 
future ♦ To 'determine . the actual ,proportic\n of individuals who enter 
"college at some point in .time and then withdraw withotlt completion will 
require further ^analyses after these individuals have been tracked for 
several more years. When 'the NLS completes its third, fourth,^ and fifth 
follow-up surveys^, a more complete data set may be available for the 
investigation of the-re-entry. process. At the present time, the stbdy * 
suggests that,^to a large extent, withdrawals will return to college 'at 
some later ^time. ' . ' 



.Table VII-8 

CHANGES IN LIFE GOALS FOR COirTINUING WITHDRAWAL GROUPS' 





• Base- 
Year 
Mean 


Popled; 
Standard 
Deviation 


Change 
— flSSj^Lse-Year^' . 


1 

Sample 


1973 


1974 


• 


WORK ' ' ^ 
























Perslsters • 


9 Aft 
^* HO 


,.51 


-.25 


-.35 '■ 


2478 


Academic Withrfraual 




.47 


-.26 


-.43 


• 


Nonacademic 'Wi thdtawal 


2.50 


.63 


• ^.48 • 


-.59 


'^.361 


Two-Year College^ 




• 






* 


Completion ^ 


2.51 




^.21 




'241 


Ac^eoic Withdrawal 


^.58 . 


: . .47 


-.17 ' 


' -.'64 


. 104. 


Nonacademic Withdrawal 


.2.52 


.56' 


-♦43 . 


■-\ ■ 
* ^4.1 _ 


-4-432/ 


^ . COMMUNITY. 




• 


• 






r- ■ 

rour—iear uoxxege 












irersxscers At 


• 

2.10 

' " J 


.55- . 


, 7.33 


-..40, 


2477 


Acad e mle Wi t vaisa 1 


Z» Uo 


< #49 


-.22 


■ -?37- 


^443; 


Nonacademic Withdrawal 


2.17 ■ 


* .64 


' --47 


-.50' 


.360 


Two-Year College ^ 










■ 


Completion 


2.08 


'.52 


-.21 


. .-.40 


' 241'. 


Academic Withdra^wal 


2.ai 


.54 


-;35 


. -.57 


104 


, Nonacademic Withdrawal 


■ 2.11 


.57 


' -.40*"' 


-.44 


.- ^43-^V 


FAMILY 


• 


» , * 




• 




!• UUJ>^1 ccli. l^UXXcKe 












Persisters ' ? 




.41 


r ' 

V+r07 ' 


+.05 


2477^ 


Acad**I!llf* W^ ^hr^rauaT 




.39 


+.41 


+.36 ^ 


143 


Nonacademic Withdrawal 


2.22 


.45 . 


' +.16 . 


+.16' 


360 


Two-Year College 












Completion ' ' 


2.35 


.39 




+.08 


242 


V 

Academic Withdrawal 


2.22 


.44 


''+.16 • 


+.16 


0 

104 


V Nonacadem'ici Withd'rawal 

•> 


2.29 ] 


.-46 


'+.0? 


.+.15 • 

* f 


432 



Mean change is expressed in terms of units of the pooled standard deviation 
based on the three corresponding measures. 



/ • . • • • * • 

I ' » . . » , " 

A significant portion of the continuing withdrawals may be prevented 
from returning, because of financial difficulties (see Tatle VII-3) . NLS 
data showed ^hat nore persis.ters tttan withdrawals reported having f ina'iciaA 
aid. More^nacademic withdrawals than acadanic withdrawals^ep^rted . 
finanical reasons as ^ barrier to re-entering, college. Both groups, and ^ 
especially^ the acadendc withdrawal gf^iip, might be using financial 
r,easons as a rationali'^ation for not re-entering college. % * 

* It has also been shown that most of the withdrawals are employed in 
full-time posit'ions. A slightly higher propox:tion of them are iQoking 
fo*r work than ate the total sample members. Of those employed, the 
withdrawals from two-^ear schools were almost as satisfied with their 
jobs as those. who had completed the two-year degree. .This suggests that 

withdrawals may tiot be much different froni others in regard to the level 

» 

of job satisfaction. * ' - 

As far* as psychological change is concerned, the data do not *• 
sugi3est any strong impact^ resulting from withdrawing from college .before 

- completion • ^ ^ j 

^ \ The^i results seem to suggest that if an. evaluation is going ^to be 
/ made about dropping out of college, a more cosiprehensive study designed . 
for .such purposes is needed. A simple inference- xhat dropping out is 
"bad" may not be appropriate. In fact, withdrawal may have ^positive- 
effects, either from the students' and/or the institutions' perspective* 
Sanford (1956) writes: ^' * 

* ... increased knowledge of the withdrawal pheaomenon 
*might, quite c6n/:eivably , lead to the conclusion t;hat 
the college should have more rather than fewer dropouts; 
perhaps too many students were remaining in, the <^ollege ^ 
' after they reached a level of maturity such that further 

growth could only be stimulated elsewhere ;> or perhaps 
the admission of more students of the type who tended to, • 
drop out would be a means for changing the .college in - 
some desired way. ^ 
Also, for the individual^ withdrawal may be an adequate and satisfactory 
solution to his/her problems— whether academic, psychological, or social* 
In a more" theoretical vein, Rootman (1972) considered thaf voluntary , 
withdrawal, viewed as deviant behavior, may serve Afunctional consequences. 
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"tp.,maint9in optimum performance ,_:.jto provide a contrast to eiVe.the 
ret^ard structure meaning, aftd to maintain the boundaries of the group." 
. From his perspective, voluntary withdrawal is a solution to conflicts in 

person-role .fit .and itvterperspnal fit. A ipajor study of male.high^ ~ - 

. sc'hool dropouts (Bachman; et. al .^ignt-TroTaezJ-^-s-imti^r conclusions; 
>they found little evidence that dropping out x*as "bad" for the individual. 
It was instead- Va symptom, rather than a cause of new troubles or a cure", 
■for old' ones" (p.-183). :■ 
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VIII. CONCLUSION AND lOTLICATIONS 



-The National Longitudinal Study of the H^gh^Schdol Class of 1972 
has .provided a data base for ah examination of students V college-going 
status over a period of two and one-half years since high school gradua- 
tion. The longitudinal nature of the data, and the involvement "of about 
10,000 sample students initially enrolled in about 1,800 diverse institu- 

\ tions of higher education, allow this study to address many unanawqred 
\ . ' \ < \ * ■ 

questions 'regarding college withdrawals. In add^tzion, a refined definition 

of withdrawals and a careful conceptualization of this^ withdrawal process 
also help to make this study an improvement over many previous .studies. 

Withdrawals were first classified into aclademic and' nonacademic . 
categories and separated. by institutional, type (i.e., foiirryear versus 
two-year and public versus private). Wherever necessary, the withdrawals 
were also defined by the, year of withdrawal (i.e., withdrawing during-nor; 
at the end of the freshman or the sb^pmore year) . In addiCieA,. freshman 
withdrawaia can.be further classified into temporary (i*e., stbpoutsX or 
continuous on the basis of a two-year span. These refined classifications 
of college withdrawals have provided a soiind basis for est^ating^^^ttie , 
extent !of college withdrawals and understanding the withdr^al process. 
The .various 'withdrawal- groups have been §hown by the analyses to be ^ 
quite different with respect to their backgrounds and reasons fpr with- 
drawal; to understand and help withdrawals, one must adopt. a variety of. 
approaches. For example, tlje data have shown that a greater' proportion 
of academic withdrav?als than nonacademic withdrawals were unsure about 
what they wanted- to'- do (see Table V-2) and^hus have a ^greater need for 
^ ''^ career counseling services. • ^ ^ , ' ^> 

Many previous findings were not supported ^ this study. In par- \ 
ticular, the overall withdrawal rate s6emed to be lower than what Sutmner-. 
skill .(1^62) and Ast.in (1975) documented (see Chapter IV, Section C) . 
The data also failf-d to reveal any substantial differences in withdrawal 
r^tes between men and women students. Minority group members also did^ ^ 
not have a greater withdr'awal rate than whites. Iif fact, when SES or 
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other variables were controlled, white students trended tC have a 'higher 
withdrawal rate than Hispanic- students. This is a particularly positive 
.finding in respect to the equality of educational opi^prtunity regarding ' 
sex andra'ce differences;. • 

.Withdrawal is a c6mplex longitudinal process. Many curreht with-' . 
drawals may eventually return for study, while'.uikny moi^e.-s'SIdents-may ' 
withdraw before completion. A complete picture of the subgroup differences 
and the effects of withdrawkl-will require moire longitudinal data;, 
covering a period much longer than> available to this study. The future " 

NLS follbw-up surveys wiil certalnly' be valuable in this reipectt 

Family? background as measured by socioeconomic index (SES). was-an 
lap'ortant variable associated "wxth college withdrawals,, .particularly ' 
withdrawals from four-y,ear colleges; that is;.jelativ'eiy.mor4 low SES ^ 
students than high SES students ^thdrav^ before completing. aa educational 
propam; This associatiori- held .for four-yemr^college students' even ■ " 
af t:er, ability' measures were controlled (see ; Appendix D , Table'j)-3) . „ ) 
These SES, di^erences are .consisfen^with previous findings" (T into, . 
1975; Sewell & Shah, 196'7).. ' • / . ' ■' 

'J^hiie SES predicts ^ thdfawals , it. provides no indications 'for : " . 
possible intervention strategies, except that perhaps. the lowfer and . 
middle SES groups Vhoul'd be studied more 'closely in developing intervention 
•policies.taian the higher SES group. As Summerskill "(1962) suggests, the . 
important questibn is to fdedtify the subcuUural. patterns " and specific 
background characteristics -thkt are.'both manipulable and related to the 
withdratfal-pers-istence patterns.. It is of interest to e:Jamine why, for 
examp4.e, the lower SES group members .had lower educational aspirations ' 
.which, in -turn, influenced tlreir academic perf^tmince and thtfe affecte'd - 
access to college and educational persistence."' ' 
' • Concerning intervention, financial aid programs sdeoed to be 
helpful to many students. 9- Financial difficulty was- reported as -a major ' 
reason for withdrawal (see Chapter V) . , The analyses presented in 
Chapuer Vi suggested' that 'financial aid helped to increase the college 
persistence of low 'SES students" and ^ high aspiration students in\four- ^* 
year collets. Assuming that student reports point to "the true indication 
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of the magnitude of financial difficulties, an appropriate target fov 

institutional financial aid might be; highly; aspiring but flhancially ^ 

k ' f \ 

needy /students. . ^/ . " ' ♦ ' 

The impact of ^financial aid, however, cannot be adequately estimated 
on* the basis of analysis of this survey data. The next step would be to 
follow-up these findings wi^^h' better controlled studies. For example, 
one tnay identify a group of 300 freshmen in similar institutions, who 
have similar backgrounds and financial problems and. then randomly render 
s pec ial\ grants to half of themi The measures of .persistence and •perhaps ^ - 
college grade-pqiilt average* of those financial-aid recipients* and control 
individuals in, the f ojlowihg year^? may ^heri be used to assess the ef fee- . 
tiveness of financial aid. The selection of already-enrolled students 
may fielp the study -to include primarily college-aspired individuals and 
to^separate tji^. problem of college access from college persistence.' The 
results of this kind of study will^b,e more accurate in assessing the 
impact of financial- aid thaii thoseof ..su^^ studies using statistical 
control for- extraneq^usp variables. -.^^^^ • 

Withdrawal may be largely a lootivation^l .problem! The d^ta have 
indicated that^ students of low educational aspiration' were much more , ^ 
likely to withdraw than those of high aspiration (see Chapter VI) . *The 
data 'also indicated that^a great proportion of withdraJ^als were' due to a 
^lack of clear plans (i.^., wsure what they wanted to do) and an inability 
to relate the value of- college education to what is, seen as the real^ 
world (see Chapter V). These findings deiEine a need for student counseling. 
If studehts^on^t kixow what they want to do, if they don 'f see the 
relevancy of thed^r school work, or if they don^'t even aspire to complete % 
college, then somewhere aldng the line they ^ave been inappropriately 
led. or counseled into college. Ccnseqaently, --their motivation for 
studying or ..persisting is low, and dropping out is veryTllcelyv . Cour^^ 
needs to iiegin in high school. Students need to be helped to discover-- 
their. aspirations, neecis, and skills, and explore various alternatives. 
Future- alternatives' should not be clos^ out. to them because of inappro- . 
priate or absenc^ of counseling. Perhaps some individuals need a' couple % 
of years at work to develop responsibility and direction regarding ' 
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educational and. vofcatiorial plans. For some, college students J stopping 
out may- be necessary * in order to clarify changes in direction' for the' 
student. ' etir .sdcie^^y should facilitate these nontraditioiial approaches 
to educational and career develo^ent.. 

. College experience seemed to be an iriportanC factor in, the withdrawal, 
^process after contrplling*fo.r 'student background characteristics.; " * . ■ 
Relatively mpre withdrawals than persisters reported dissatisfaction- 
with the quality of tjie faculty and their iht.eilectual development. 
This could to some|extent refiect the incongruancy between- the 'student 's' ' 
expectation and the actual col-lege environment, t^fien colleges fail to ' 
• provide what the student needs, ^it 'is conceivable that fihe- stiident tnay 
express dissatisfaction and seek withdrawal as. ^ means' to -cope with -this 
dissatisfaction. Encouraging feed^ck from the' student body regarding ' 
the college erivirJnment may help administrators improve the quality- of 
th-elr institutions. Student ratings of faculty members', for exainple, 
could be a positive measure in identifying ;instructipnal weaknesses.' On 
the other hand, tj.ie incongruency may be due to the student's unrealistic^ 
^expectdtiotts. Tcj reduce such incongruency, high schools "should provide 
more in-depth opportunities, for certaik students to interact with 'repre- 
sientatives from colleges and 'the world of workl ' 

The NLS dat'a have also shown that, in addition to SES, aspiration, 
and college experience, many other factors such as h^h school program, - 
high school grade, and family responsibility are potentially important 
in the college ^withdrawal process-. It is possible that the combined 
measurement! of these variables can provide a reasonable prediction of ' 
coll-ege persistence, and thus may pr6vide a basis for adopting .cirtain ' 
repruiti^ent procedures to admit students who are most. likely to succeed. 
However, it Would be more appropriate to use this prediction information 
to -identify potential weaknesses of individuals or institutions such v 
that correctional or interventional steps can be taken. For.'.example, 
institutions may try to help high ability students who are now restricted " 
in outlook a^d lack of aspiratipn for college education, or try to' 
assist individuals who are not adequately prepared in 'the high school 
but- are highly motivated for college education. •: ' 
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.Concerns for the oj^cupational. and personal development ofS^ithdrawals 
are always legitimate. However, ^he analyses, as pre^eiited^ in Chapter VII 
have not^.proyided substantial- evidence to suggest damaging effects 
resulting from withdrawal, labile many withdrawals may have to; delay or 
prolong. tKeir college education,/withdrawing l)as little to do with ' ^ 
changes in. their psychological attributes. To many withdrawals, particu-T 
larly those who have little desire to remain in the program, leaving / 
college before completion may be positive, and should not^be viewed as 
•devianti behavior, , ^ . * . 

As far as policy-making is concerned, theoretical modeling of the 
withdrawal. .process — at least the testing arid refinement of\a .mpdel~iS; 
not very useful. unless it ofjfers some solutions for the problem. . For 
ex^ple, it is 'of little use to -policy-makers bo know that students 
whose "f athers^ are laborers havB_ higher dropout rates than those whose 
fathers are life insurance salesmen, particularly if such a finding is 
based ^on a regression analysis witlj a. large number of predictor -yariables. 
What seems to be needed in future studies is to discover those manipulable 
variables which affect college persistence. Financial aid and student 
counseling, a^s mentioned, previously , are good examples of manipulable 
variables. More knowledge about effective intervention techniques 
designed to f.aciliate appropriate, behavior — ^whether it be entering, 
completing, or leaving college — is needed. . ' j , " - 
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Percentages of Students in Each ColIege-GoinR Status ' ' ^ 
Measured' at^ Three. Points' in Time ' i 
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?EacEmcE oisxRiaiunoK of *sTtn)©»TS in the'^couxcs-goinc status 

OVER A IJUBE-XEAil SPA*;? :?OUR'^YEAR COUEGS^STimENrS ' 







1972 



1973 



197^ 



J7 ' 

rour-Yt»r-, 'P«rslictrs - Ptrsiactrs 
CcOltgt 



*^ TraxufftVs 

(^our-y€Ar) 

'7 ' • >. 



Transfirs 
(cwo-y««r) 



Trins^ers ^ 
Four-ytar 
Two-year 
DVopouta 
Acadaaic 
Xooacadt&ic 
Ptrslvcara 

. Tranaftra' <> . 

Four-yaar 
Two-y««r 
Dropouca 
Acadaaic 
Xonacadaalc 
Paraiacarr^ * * 
Traiiafarr 
Four-yaar 
Twoi^^aar 
Dropouta 



-Arada<i1.c~ 



^ Acadaalc. 

I>?c90UC 



Ncaacadaiaic 
Dropouc 



Koaacadaaic 

Coopladoa 

I ^ 
Sa-ancry i 

Fburryaar 

Tworyaar 
Coatlnua droppiag ouc 
Ra-ancry 
' Four«^aar 

Two-yaar 
Conctnua droppiogi ouc 



35.55 

" 6.A7 
0.95 

1.39 

7,77 
•5.27 

1.14' 
0.20 

t).23 
'1.23 
iJoA 

0.37" 
6.1/ 

^0.19.. 
0.61 
<0.23 

0.34 
0.-23 
3.55 

3.31 ' 

0,57 

3.01 



1/ 



595971 

- \ 

' 57634 
3490 

12374 
69239 
46950 

1012X 
1781 - 

2488 
10973 
9252 

7741 
1488 

j 1653 
^5431 
f 2503 

> 7448 
2031 
31613 

29512 
5106 
71426 



- daaad upoa cha coca! auabar o£ four-yaor coUaga dccandanc» In 1972 (cocal 
laapla ^ • i974). 

Thla cosprlaaa 29.40 parcaac of caa high acl ool claaa o£ 1972. 
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Tabi* A-Z 



PEaCsKXACE UISHOaUTlON OP SXUDE^ITS H ISE COLLECE^-GOLNC "sTATUS 
OVER A THREE-YEAR SPAN:, ' TVO-YEAR C0LUCE.:STUDE2frS ' ' ' 





CoUftSft-Ooins Scacus- 


'1.. 1/ 


Esclmacad 


Saapla 

N 


1972 


1973 ^ 1974 - . t 


Populacion 


CoXltgt 


?ersi«ctrs. ?trsisctcs 
• 


16.66 


73375 


i95 




1 • Four— ytir 


17.40 


76635 


515 


♦ 


> 

— Two-year , 


0..91 


4011 


30 




4^ * CoBpl«cioii 
Dropoucs 


11.81 


. .52024 


320 




* . Acadttilc 


1.46 


6450. 


44 




Nonacadtalc 


^ 1U06 ' 


48698 


329 




Transftrs ^ Parsisctrs* 
(cwo-year) Xraaifars ' ' 


1%09 


4792^ 


1 i 

32 




' FotiT'vaa^T 


0*68 


3007 


23 




Tv&— yaar 




1402 


11 




Coi&olacJ.on ^ 


0,34 


1485 


\ 12 




V I* U U W9 














120 


1 




Hoaacadaaic 
Transfers 'Psrsj^csr* 

.(four-yt«r) <- xran»£trs . 


0.86 

4 OA 


3781 
17868 


31 
' 115 






0.65 


2884 


^20^ 




two-yaar 


0.37 


1623"^ ' 

> 


^ 'lO 




Dropoucs 










Acadtsalc 


0.08 


. 355 


2 




« Hottacadaalc 


1.01 


4433_ , 


, ^ 




Acadaaic Ra-aacry 
""PO^c Four-yt.r 


' 0.17 


728 


4 


, 


Tvo**yaary 


0.88 


3885 


22 




Coaclnua dropping cue 


4.^2 


21208 


143 




Hoaacadaaic Ra-ancry 
Dropouc Four-y..r 


1.33 


5870 


43 




Two-yaar • 


3.10 


13655 


88 


/ 


Coaclnua droppihg ouc 


19.80 


87431 


562 




CoDpladoa Ha-aacry 










Four-yaar 


^ 0.07 


288 


2 




Tuo-yaar 


0.07 


321 


3 




^Honcollaga 


0.91 


3993 


,31 



daaaa upon cha cocal aumbar of cvo-yaar collaga accandaacs In 1972 (cocal 
saaplft N « 2916). 

Thla coaprlaaa 14.36 parctac of cha High school class of 1972. 
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Table *A-3 



PHR(i£NTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE-GOING STAltJS 
Om -A tHREE-Y5AR 1PAN: 'LATE ENTRANTS^ TO FOURtYEAr' COLLEGES 



f 


Collese<-Goihg Status 


Percentage—^ 


'Estimated ' 
Population 


Sample 
N 




1973 * 


1974 


Noncollege 


FourrYear^ ^ 


Persia ters ^ 


58;78 


37884 • 


23t) 




College , , 


Transfers 












Four-year 


7.66 


4935 


36 






Two-year 


* 3i38 . 


2177 • 


- 15; . 






Dropouts. 












Acadt^xoic 


•3.56 


2293 








I 

Nonacademic 


26.63 


17160- 





— ' Based, upon the total number of the high school class .of 1972. who entered a four-*, 
year college in October 1973 (total sample N « 420). - • » ' 

II \ ' " 

— ' This comprises 2*23 percent of the high school class of 1972. 
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Table 

^ * * ^ • . ^« • 

PERCEiNTAGE DlSTRIBUTIO^l OF STUDEOTS IN THE COLLEGE^OIKG .STATUS 
OVER A THREE-YEAR SPAN: ''LATE ENTRANTS TO TWO-YEAR .COLLEGES 



" Collcge-GoLiR Status 


v«i mr") n ^^^J 

rcrcencag^^. 


Estinated 

Population- 


Sample 

N 


1972 


1973 


1974 


£(oaco liege 


^ - 2/ 
Two-Yeaxr- 


^ Perslsters 


\ ' €Q.oi • 


* i29262 


184 




College 


Transfers; ' 












^ Four-year- 


5.64 


4119 


■32 






Two-year 


5.32 


3886 


23 






CoQpletion 


. . 8.61 


■ 6287 


37- 




* 


Dropoutj../^ , 












^ -^"-"""^cademic 


3.61- 


2638 ■ 


'16 






Nonacadeolc ! 


36V74 - 


26831 


187 



Based upon the total number of the high school' class^ of 1972 who entered a two- 
year college 'in October 1973 (total sample N'"« A79)- 

2/ . 

— This comprises 2.40 percent of the high school class of 1972. 
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.Appendix B 



Percentages 6£ Studeats In Each College^olng Status 
Measured, at Three Polpts In Time :: 
^ 'By Kace^ Sex» and Socioeconomic Background 
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^ . Table B-L 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MALES IN THE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE-KK)ING STATUS 
OVER A THREES-YEAR SPAN : ' BY RACE 





dollege-Going Status - 


Indian 


Black 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


White 


1 Q79 


1973 


197A ' ^ 


f uu£— xear 
College ' 


Persiste'jirs 


^ Persisters 
Transfers. 


63* lo 


/ O "iA 

4o. 39 


47.58 


70.93 


5^.71 




* 


Four-year 


8-59 


5.71 


8.88 


4.84 


5.33 


• 




T^wo-year 
^ Dropouts 


U« UU ^ 


i.47 


A A A 
0.00 

« 


C ATf 

5.07 


A A.7 

0.94 


a 




Academic 


^•62 


1.17 


3.13 


2.69 


1U6 






t. 

Nonacademic 

* 


A 1 A 


14. Dl 




4. lo 


7.51 




Transfers 
^ ' (four-y«. : 


Persister^ 
Transfers 


u*uu 




1.86 4 


0.00 


5.85 






Four-year \ 


0,00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.91 


* < * 




Two-year 
Dropouts 


0*00 


0.00 


1.84 


0.00 


0.06 






Academic 


0* 00 


1.12 


• 0.00 


O.OQ 


p. 42 




r I 


Nonacademic 


A A A 


A O C 


A Ar? 

0.00 


0;00 


1.09 




Transfers , 
(two-year) 


Persisters 
< 

. Transfers >^ 


0*00 


1.77 


3.26 

• 


2.20 


1.15 






Four-year 


0*00 


0.31 


'0.00 


1.94 


0\93 


\ 




Two-year 


0.00 . 


0.00 


» ' 0.00 


0.00 


0.17 






Dropouts 
















<- Academic 


u* uu 


U. Z3 


A A A 


A A A 

Q.OO 


A 1 Tf 

0.17 






Nonacademic 


0.00 


. 0.22 


' 1.1^ 


1.65 


0.58 






Completion 


0.00 


0.51 


•0*00 


10. 00 


0.^2 




Academic 
Dropout 


Re-entry 
Four-year 


0.00 


1.68 


7.95 


. 1>,55 


1.10 






Two-y^ar 


0.00 


0:27 


' 0.00 


0.00 


' 0.37 


• 




Continue 
dropping out 


0.00 


2.52 


1.95 


0.00 


4.37 




Nonacademic 
Dropout 


Re-entry 
Four-year' 


0.00 


8. ,60 


0.77 


3.11 


.3.19 


/ > 




Two-year 


10.83 


0.31 


^ 0.00 


0.00 


0.49 






Continue 
dropping out 


8.63 


8.69 


15.60 


• 1.85 
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> Table 3-2 j 

^ PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MALES IS THE PCO-VEAR^ COLLEGE-GOING STATUS 
OVER A THREE-YEAR SPAN*:' BY RACE 





. ColleKe-Golnx Scat 


us 


1 


Black 




l_ 




^ 1972' V 




1973 




1974 


- Indian 
I 


Hispanic 1 Oriental | White 


♦TWorYcar 




Perslscers 




^Perslscers 
Transfers 


1 18»07 
j \ 


12*67 
9*39 


31*63 


43*63 

j . , 


1 

16*95 










Four-Year 


0*00 


7*53 


J 19.42 


19.53 










Two-Year 


0*00 


0*d8 


3*90 


I 1*36 
1 


0*77 










Complezlon 


3oO 


12*49 


5*23 


I 1*79 


10*00 










Uropoucs' 








i 




> 


- 






Academic 

«> 


10*05 


1*72 


2*17 


j 7*54 


1*23 






* 




Nonacadeoic 


14* 79^ 


19*26 


13*09 


! 9*48 


10l80 






Transfers 
(cvo-year) 




rerslscers 
Transfers - 


0.00 


1*48 


o.go 


j 0*00 


1.42 










Four-year ^ 


0*00 


0*41 


0*81 


0*00 


0*59 










TWo-year 


0*00 


0*35 


0*00 


2.37 


0.03 










CoQpleclon 


0*00 


0.00 


o:oo 


0*00 


0*18 










Dropouts 




















Acadessic 


0*00 


0*00 


0.00 


• 0*00 ' 


0*06 










Konacadeadc 


8; 41 


2.02 


0.00 


0*00 


0.94 


• 




Transfers 
(four-year) 




Perslscers 
Transfers 




4.40 


0*91 


4*10 


4*48 




• 






Four-year 


0*00 


0.00 


0*00 


0*00 


0*71 










TVo-year 


0*00 


0*00 


0.00 


0*00 


0*21 










Dropoucz 




















Acadealc 


.0*00 


0*00 


0*00 


0*00 


0.11 










Konacadeaic 


2*97 . 


0*73 


3*14 


0*00 


0*76 






AcadeaJLc 
Dropouc 




Re-entry 
Four-year 


0*00 

1 


0*00 


0*00 


0*00 


0.11 










Two-year 


3*59 


0.64 


0*00 


3*23 


1.26 










Continue 
aropping out 


16*08 


4.59 


11*90 


1*53 


. 5*41 


• - 




NonacadeiBlc 
Jropouc 




Ha-^qtlry 
Four-year 


0*00 


1*80 


1*26 


0.00 


. 1.51 










TVo-year 


0*00 


0*37 


2*00 


1*72 


3112 










Con(;lnue 
dropping out 


18*38 


25*44 

i 


16.44 


3*84 j 

t 


19.30 






Completion 




Re-«ntry 




1 




T 
1 


• 










Four-year 


0*00- 


0.00 i 


0*00 


0.00 ■ 


0.08 










Two-year 


0*00 


0.00 1 


0*00 


0*00 ! 


p. 03 










Noncollege * 


0.00 


l*14j 


0.00 


0*00* j 


0,42 • 
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Table B-3 



PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MALES IN THE COLLEGE-GOING STATUS 
'OF LATE -.FOUR-YEAR. COLLEGE ENTRANTS OVER A THREE-YEAR SP'AN: BY RACE 



College-Going Status . . 


Indian 


Black 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


White 


1972 


1973 t 


> 

. 1974' 


Noncollege 


Four-Year 
College 


^ Persisters 
Transfers 


•100.00 


62.62 


73.43 


0.00 . ' 


61. OL 






Four-year 


0.00 


5.18 


0.00 


100 -CO 


9.93 






Two-year 


. 0.00 


2.74 


0.00 


0.00 . 








Dropouts 














/ 


Academic 


0.00 


12,47 


0.00 


0.00 


/3.15 




/ 
{ 

• 


Nonacademic 


0.00 


17.00 


26.57 


0.00 / 


22; 80* 
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• ■ 

i . • .■ . ■ _ Table B-4 ' " 
V . . PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF MALES IN THE COLLEGE-GOING STATUS 

OF LATE TWO-YEAR^COLLEGE ENTRANTS OVER A THREE-YEAR SPAN: BY RACE" 


• 




Collette-Going Status 




I 

Black. Hispanic 


T — 

Oriental 


White ^ 


1972 1973 . 


197^4 


Indian 


' Noncollege Two-Year 
]' College 


Persisters 


34 •98 


41.54 


33.00 


i 

0.00 


41.44 




Transfers 










■ 






Four-year 


0.00 


0.00 


9,61 


0.00 


4.^ 


* 




Two-year 


0.00 


.6.81 


\r 0.00 


0.00 


8^:10 






Completion ' 


0.00* 


0.6b 


6.96 


81.55 


'6.56 






Dropouts 






. 










Academic 


0.00 


5.89 


O.QQ 


'0.00 


3.78 . 






Nonacademlc 


65.02 


45.75 


50.43 


18.45 


35.50 


i 


V 

• « 


1 










- 








• 


























' : 








• 




- 






* 




- 








• 


i 

I 

] 

i 
t 


• 


- 










f 




















• 














i 
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' • -Table B-5 , ' • 

PERCENTAGE ;I)ISTRI3imONS OF FEMALES IN THE FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE-GOING "STATUS 
* " OVER A THREE-YEAR SPAN: ' BY RACE- ^ 



College-Going Status 


Indian 


Black 


Hispanic 


Oriental 


White 


1972 




1973 




1974 


Four-Year 
College 




Persisters 




Persisters 
Transfers 


34.17 


58.12 


47.12 


69.98 


54.56 










Fo^i^-year 


5.10 . 


4.11 


9.58 


5.92 


■8.04. 










Xua-year 


5.38 


0.86 


8.06 


0.00 


. 0.61 










Dcopouts^ 




















1 Academic 


0.00 


3. or 


1.16 


0.00 


1.01 










^ Nonacademic 


7.52 


6.46 i 10.97' 

1 


10.97 


7i86 






Transfers > . 
Cfour-year) 




Persisters 

\ 

Tr£uisfers 


0.00 


3.46 


0.00 


5.62 


5.44 










Four-year 


-0.00 


0 .42 


1. 18 


0.00 


1.66 






* 




Two-year 


0.00 


0.16 


3.43 


0.00 


0.29 


• 








Dropouts 








f 




- 








• Academic 


0,00 


0.42 


6.00 


0.00 


0.06 










Nonacademic 


0.00 


1.54 


. o.op 


0.00 


1.60 






Transfers 
(two-year) 




Persisters - 
Transfers 


0.00 


1.28 


0.06 


3.72 


0.67 










Four-'year 




0.57 


0.00 


0.00 


' 0.89 


* 








Two-year 


Q.OO^, 


0.30' 


2.07 


0.00 


0.08 










Dropouts 




















Academic 


10.97 


0.24' 


0.00 


0.00 


0.16 










Nonacademic 


0.00 


0.35 


0.69 


0*00 


0.72 










Completion 


0.00 


0.45 


^0.00 


0.00 


0.12 


• 




Academic 
Dropout 




Re-entry 
Four-year 


0.00 


0.24 


0.00 ' 


coo 


0*38 










Two.-vear 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.12 










Continue 
dropping out 


0.00 


3.41 


3.73" 


0.00 


2.80 






Nonacademic 




Re-en tir/ 
















Dropout 




Four-year 


0.00 


4.02 


7.0o\ 


0.00 


3.04 










"Two-year 


0.00 


0.19 


/O.OO 


0.00 


0.74 










Continue 
dropping out. 


21.28 


10.40 


5.01 


3.97 


9.15 
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Table -B-6 ' f ' . 

.PERC£:nrAGE DXSTSlBUTlOnS OF FDULES IN THE '-Hi'd-VEAR COLlIgE-GOING 
• OVER A THREE-YEAR SPAN*: 3Y RACE'. 



-STATUS 





- CoUewGolna: Status 


i 


1 


1 


i- 


White 


' 1972 


1973 




1974 


- Indian 


^fiiacic Hispanic {Oriental 


Xwo-Year 
College 


Perslsters 


< 


Persisters 
Transfers 


0.00 


20; 30 


24.82 


{' 19.64 


13.55 




* 

* 




• Four-year 1 17.76' 


.'15.63 


. 2.06 


35.53 


17.80 








Tv 0— yea r 


1 u.uu 


' 0.76 


4.07 


^0.00 


* 0.77 








up XS b^UU 


! 9 51 


: 8.59! 4.23 


0.00 


15.99 








Dropouts 


1 

1 
















n W • O w 


u.uu 


5.63! 2.37 


5.18 


0.79 








2io ma ca.d Mil c 


4.54 


13.2li 16.51 


4.40 


9.99 




^Transfers 
(tKo-year). 




Persi.stArs 
Train furs 


n Ofl 

u . vu 


0.00 


1 

X. 


3.45 


0.88 








Fn ti i*^wV Am p 


U. WW 


0.74 


0.00 


o.do 


0.69 








iwu— jrVAr 


U*UU 


0.00 


1.96 * 


0.00 


0.53 








UUBip Xe bXOQ 


U.UU 


JL.3? 


3.67 


0.00 


0.33' 














- 














n nn 


0.00 


■ 0.00- 


' 0.00 


• 0.00 




- 




Honacadealc 


0.00 


0.77 


1.73 


0.00 


•0.67. , 




Transfers 
(four-year) 




Persisters 
Transfers 


0.00 


1.38 


5.07. 


13.'l9 


3.98v H 

0.88 








Four-year 


0.00 


0.00 


• 0>00 


0.00 








Two-year 


0.00- 


0.44 


* 0.00 


0.00 


0750 








Dropouts 










- 






• 


Acadej&lc 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 








Konacademic 


' 9.75 


2.51 


0.73 


2.12 


0.96 




c> w a w wiub w 




Re-entry 














Dropout 




Four-year 


0.00 


0.33 


0.00 


0.00 


n 97 








Two-year 


0.00 


0.61 


1.00 


0.00 


0.53 








Continue 
dropping out 


9.85 


2.67 


'3.78 


*0.00 
• 


3.89 




Dropout 




Re-entry 
Four-year 


0.00 


1.78 


0.00 


0.00 


X.29 








Two-year 


12.89 


• 4.53 


5.76 


7.49 


3.01 








Continue 
'dropping out 


35.71 


18.26 


19.44 


9.02 


21.09 




Completion 




Re-entry ^ 


















Four-year 


0.00 


^.0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.07 








two-year 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


n 1 c 
U. xj 








^foncollege 


0.00 


0.47 


0.88 


0.00 

' 1 


1.37 
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" i . Table B-7 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS. OF FEMALES IN THE COLLEGE-GOING STATUS 
OF' LAT^ ^OUkrYEAR C0LLe6e ENTRANTS OVER A THREE-YEAR SPArf: BY RACE 



College-Going Status 



1972 



1973 



197A 



Indian 



Black 



HlspaniCi Oriental 



White 



Noncbllege 



F.our-Year 
College 



Persisters 

Transfers* 
Four-year 
Twd*-year 

Dropouts 
* ' Academic 
Nona^^demic 



o.po 



100.00 

■ oroo 

0.00 
0.00 



49.58 

0.00 
5.66 

3.16 
41.60 



) 



3.66 

0.00 
6.34 

0.00 
0,00 



100.00 

0.00 ■ 
0.00 > 

-0.00 
0.00 



56.36 

♦ 

5.92 
^59. 

30; 3a 



Table B~8 - . 

'^PERCEiNTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF FEMALES IN THE COLLEGE-feOING STATUS 
OF LATE TI^O-YEAR COLLEGE ENTRANTS OVER A THREE«YEAR SPAN: BY RACE 



College-Going Status 



1972 



1973 



1974 



Indian 



Black 



Hispanic 



Oriental 



White 



Noncollege 



Two~Year 
College 



Persisters 

Transfers 
Four-year 
Two-year 

Completion 

Dropouts 

Academic 
. Nonacademic 



70.51 

. 0.00 
I 

. 0*00 
0*00 

0.00 
29.49' 



40.57 

i 

---5.88 
3.26 
A. 04 

1.77, 
4A.A8 



49.30 

0.00 
9.45 
3.45' 

0.00 
,37.80 



0.00 

0.00 
0.00 
100.00 

0.00 
'0.00 



37.78 

8 .-34 
2.09 
11.00 

3.47 
37.32 
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Table B-5 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF STUDENTS IN THE FOUR-^EAR COLLEGE-GOING STATUS 

OVER A TKREE-YEAR SPAN: BY SES . 



1972 



College-GolnR Status 



Low 



1973 



1974 



Four-Year 
College 



Persi^ters 



Transfers 
^ (four-year) 



Transfers 
(two-year) 



Academic 
Dropout 



Nonacademic 
Dropout 



.:f._.Persisters 
* Transfers 

Four-year 
' Two-year , 
Dropouts 

Acadealc . 

Nonacadeniic 
Perslstcrs 
Transfers, 

Fourrycar 

.Two-year 
Dropouts 

Academic 

Nonacadesilc 
Per sisters 
Transfers 

Four-year 

Two-year 
Dropouts 
'"Academic 

Nonacademic 

Completion 

Re-entry 

Four-year 

Two-year • 

Continue 
dropping out 

Re-entry 

Four-year 

Two-year. 

Continue 
dropping out 

1A9 



A9»66 

5.79 
1.28 

^1,89 
10. AO 
3.51 



J 



0.25 
0.22' 

0.12 
0.62 
0.55 



0.55 
0.16 

0.26 
1.05 
0.3A 

0.63 
0.00 
6*25 



A. 98 
0.19 
11.29 



.52.83 

. 6.3A 
0.83 

1.2A 

'^,50 
5.06 

1.03 
0.12 

0.29 
1.54 
1.37 



0.63 
0.09 

0.14 
0.54 
0.36- 

0.75 
0.18 
4.20 



2.94 
0.89 
10.13 



High 



59.67 

6.76 
0.98 

1.39 
6.43 ■ 
5.92 

1.46 
0.26 

q.3i 

1.11 
0.87 



1.17 
0.23 

0.21 
0.56 
0.19 

0.96 
0.33 
2.27 



3.22 
0.39 
5.29 
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T4blt-B-10 

?SRCEOTACrDISTRI3UTI0:JS OF STCDEKTS L\-TOE TWO-YEAfl COIXECE-COIVC STATUS 
OVER -A THREE-YEAR SPAN': BV §ES ."'^^^^^•^^ ^^-^^^ 



_1972 



1 



Coll«g« 



r ?«rslsc«r9 




Vrau«£«r9 
(four-y«tr) 



Acad«nlc 



Dropouc 



ComplAClon 



Dropouts 
AcAdtmic 

^ RA'-mntry 

Four«»y«4r 

Two-y«Ar 

ConcinvMi 
dropplnf ouc 

R«-«ntry 

Four-y«Ar 

ConelniM 
dropping out 

R«"«ntry 
Four-y«ar 
Two-y«4r 

NoncollAgA 
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; . J Table B-11 . - ' . 
' PERCEmGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF STUDENTS IN THE COtLEGE-KWING STACT^^ • 
< OF LATE "FOUR-YEAR COLLEGE ENTRANTS OVER A THREE-YEAR-SPAN: BY SES 


„ College-GoinR Status 


Low^ 


Middle 


High . 


1972 1973 1974 






Noncbllege + Four-Year Persia ters 
College ■ . Transfers: 

rout jr Celt 

Two-year 


A9.02 

A. 52 
6.61 


56.69- ' 

i 

8.33 
• 2,80 


66. A6 

7.90 : 
• 2.51 ' ■ 


^ QtopOuts 

Academic 


5.73 
3f .13 


A,AO 
27.78 


i.ss 

21.56 . 
— . 


.' ^ . ^ » 










i -. .c 






.• - -s 












.\ 




r 








* * 
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• 
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Table B-12 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF STUDENTS IN THE COLLEGE-GOING STATUS 
OF LATE TWO-YEAR COLLEGE ENTRANTS OVER A THRfeE-YEAR SPAN: BV SES 



'College-Going Status ' 


Low 


i 

Middle 


1 " 

i High 


1972 197r 


.1974 \ 


Noncollege ^>H^^"^d-lfear 
' College 


•-^ Persisters 
Transfers , 


36,01 

> 


3d. 29 


46.90 




Four-year 


. . 1.80 


' 5.55 


8.46 




Two-year 


1.92 


5.36 


7.55 




Completion 


14.10 


7.65 


7.25 




Dropouts 










Academic 


5.93 


4.14 


0.88 


> 


Nonacademic 


. 40.24 


39.00. 

1 


28.96 



i • 

4 
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• Appendix C 
Additional .. Subgroup Wi thdrawal Rates 




Table 



^1 



FRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT)' BY FATHER'S EDUCATION L'EVEl- 



Two-Year CoH'cRe .Hi,fehdrawal 




^' Proportion of students who entered college in the fall of 1972 and tlieri withd^rew by tfie 
fall of 1973. " ^ ' . ' . ' . ' . 



ERIC 



164. 



■"1 



Table C-2 

JRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL -HATE (IN PERCENT) BY RELIGION^''' 



• 

Religion 


FoiM 


— q. 

r-Yedr Cdllece Withdrawal 


Two-Year- Col liepe Ui ^^l/^r-aua^ 


Total 


(Acad. ; Nonacad'.')' 


Sainple 
'■ N . 


Total 


(Acad. Nonaca^.) 


Sample 
N 


Protestant 

Catholic 

Other Christian 

Jewish 

Other 

None 


16. sa- 
ls. 35 
22.42 
6.^7 
26.49 
. 15.55 

s t 


' (4.58 11.94) ' 
(5.12 10.77) 
(4.60-" 17^82) 
(2.63 ,4.34) 

, (6.18- 20.31)^ 
(4.62 10.93). 


2613 
1608 
667 
276 
' 117 
V 198 


28.93 
32.15 
37.15 
16-05 
15 ,,91 
28.32. : 


(7.37 24.78) 
(5.78 ' 31.37) 
(L28 . . 7.77) 
(4.52 11.39) 
(6.44 21.88) 


IIUU 

861 
411 
. 65 
' '93- 

• 132 : 



1/ 



£31/0^1973°" °^ «"«^"d«"t8 Who entered Tsoliege in the fall of 1972 and then withdrew by the 
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FRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL RATE PERCENT), BY PERCENT Of MINORITY MEMBERS 



Percent Minority 
in hl Rii school 

< 5% - 

.. 5 - 9% . 

10 - 19% 

20.- 39% 

40 - 59% 

.60 - 79% 

> 80% 



IN HIGH SCHOOL »WHERE GRADUATED- 



^our-Year nnllefj e Withdrawal 



Total 



15.59 



-13. >8 ^>e3.90 



20:17 
17.00 
18.95 
19: 93 
17-. 39 



(Acad . 
(4.07 



(4.70, 
(4.89 
(6.00 
(7.30 
(4.90 



Nonacad . ) 

11.52) 
9.88)*' 
. 15.47) 
12.11) 
12.95) 
12.63). 
12.49)'. 



Sample 
'N_ 

2061 

513'- 

662 

1146 

■ 4d5- 
199 
292 



TVio-Year College Withdrawal 



Total 

29.56 

32.30 

29.07 

29.25' 

26.06 

26.95 

35.06 



' (Acad. Nonacad.) 

23.78) 
25.21) 
, 23.44) 



(5.78 
67 .09 
(5.63 
(6.26 
(5.49- 
(6.36 
(3.67 



20157) 

20.59), 

31.39) 



1/ Propottion of students who entered college in the fall 6i L972 and then withdrew by 
the fall of 1973. . . ' • ' ' ' ■• . 



Sample 
-N 

894 

355 

363/ 

« 

681 
232 . 
80 
133. 



FRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) BY REGION 
OF THE HIGH SCHOOL WHERE GRADUATEI>i^ 



Region 


Four 


-Year College Withdrawal ' 


Two-Year nrt1Tf»oo U< t-h/lr-ocrol 


Total 


- (Acad.. Nonacad.-) 


Sample 
N ■ 


l^otal ■ 


'(Acvi, Nonacad,) 


Sample. 
N 


Northeast 

Nof th Central ' 

South' 

West . ' ' 


13.38 
18.27 
17.61 
16.98 


(3. -99 9.39) 
(5.37 12.90) 
(5.27 12.34) 
(2.85 14.13) 


1437.1 
1623 
2113 
801 


26.89 
31.08" 
29.12 
32.62 


(5.0?' 21.82) 
(5.10 25.98) 
(5.88 23724)- 
(7.01 25.61) 


529 

574 . 
—898 " 
. 917 



Proportion of students who entered college in the fall of 1972 and then^withdrew 
the fall of 1973. - ^ 
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Table C-5 

FRESHMAiii Withdrawal rate (in percent) by birth order 



Birth Order 


Four-Year College Withdrawal c 


Two-Year Collefte Withdrav 




Total 


(Acad. Nonacad.) 


Sample 
N » 


• Total 


(Acad. Nonacad.) 


Sample 

N ■■■ 


First Born 
Second Born 
Later Born 


14.49 
i4.18 
18.87 


(5.29 . 9.20)' 
X3..43 10.75) 
^ (5.14 13.73) 


1627 
1582 • 
1784 


31.98 .. 

27.77 

32.58 


(6.62 25.36) 
(6.63 • 21.14) 
(5.43 27.15) 


736 

698 - " 
943 



-' Proportion of students who entered .college in the fall of 1972 and then withjirew by the 
fall of 1973. ' , 



I 
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Table C-6 - / 

FRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) BY FULL- OR PART-TIME STUDY (1972)1/ • 



Study. Time^/ 


Four 


-Year Collece Withdrawal 


1 

• Two-Year. Col lepe uifhHrai*iT 


Total 


(Acad. Nonacad.) 


Sample 
N 


Total 


(Acad. Nonacad.). 


Sample 
N 


Full-Time 


16.10' 


(4.59 11.51) 


5857 ' 


27.67 


(5.48 22.19) . 


'>"2595 


Part-Time 


34\75 


(6.48 28.27) 


113.' 


48.31 


. (9.14 39.17) 


. 315^ • 




-I 1 





1/ 

fa 
2/ 



fall of°l973^°'' individuals who entered college in the fall of 1972 and withdrew by the 
Full-time ^tudy- status requires 12 or more total credit hours per week. 
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Table 6-7 



FRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) BY FULL- OR PART-TIME WORK/NOT WORKING (1972) 



1/ 



2/ 

Work Time 


Four-Year College Withdrawal - 


Two-Year College WitKdrawal 


Total 


(Acad ; Nonacad'. ) 


Sample 

N • 


Total 


(Acad. Nonacad.) 


.Sample 
N 


Full-Tlme 
Part-Time 
Not Working 


39.44 
17.16 
14.89 • 


(9.08 , 30.36) 
♦ 

(4.36 12.80), 
(4.36 " 10.53) 

1 


913 
1766 
,3282 


49.52. 

26.13 

27.81 


(8.33 . , 41.1?) , 
(5:i6 . * 20.97) 
(5.77 22.04) 


918 • 
993 
'994 



\ y Proportion of individuals who entered college In the fall of 1972 and withdrew by the 
tall of 1973. ' - 



2/ 



Full-time work status requires 35 or more hours of work per week. 
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Table C-8 



F] 


RESllMAN WITHDRAWAL RATES (IN PERCENT) BY 


FIELD OF STUDY (1912)-!. 

> 




Field of Study^'' 


Foul 


r-Year College Withdrawal 


\ two 


-Year College Withdrawal 


Total 


(Acad . Nonacad . ) 


Sample 


Total 


(Acad. Nonacad.) 


Sample 
N 


Lcademic 

1 

Nonacademir 


14.69 ■ 
27.75 


( 4.50 10.19) 
( 8.07 19.68) 


5084 
399 


■<^24.47 
37.06 


■ ( 5.84 18.63) ' 
( 6.35 • 30.71) 


1757 
854 



i/ 

2/ 



Proportion of individuals who entered college in the fall of 1972 and withdrew by the fall of 1973. 

Academic fields are programs typically. leading to at least a Bachelor's degree. They Include 
biological sciences, business, education, engineering, humanities and fine arts, physical sciences and 
mathematics, social sciences, and other academic f ields ^.e . g . , argiculture, home economics). ■ 

Nonacademic fields are vocational programs, typically not leading to a Bachelor's degree. They 
include office and clerical programs, computer technology, mechanical and engineerirtg technology health 
services, public services, and other vocational areas. ^ 
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Table C-9 ■! ^ 

FRESHMAN WITHDRAWAL" RAT^ (IN PERCENT) B.' APTITUDE- 



1/ 



- I ■ 




Four-Year College Withdrawal 


, Two- 


-Year College Withdrawal 


Academic .' 
1 . ■ 


lity 


Total 


(Acad. 


Nonacad . ) 


Sample 
N 


Total 


(Acad . 


Nonacad . ) 


Sample 
N 


Low 




28.29 


(7.95) 


20;34) . 


368 


36.45 


(7.88 - 


28.57) 


441 


Middle 




20.73 


(5.59 


15.14) 


1627 ' 


31.38 


(5.93 . 


25.45) 


io9i 


1 Hlgb. 




12.34 


(2.98 , 


9.36) 


2274 


23.67 


(4.04 


' 19.63) 


517 



Proportion of Individuals who entered college in the Ull of 1972 and withdrew by the fall of 1973, 
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Table C-10 ' 

SOPHOMORE WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) BY FATHER EDUCATION LEVEL-^^ 



Father's Education 


Four-Year Withdrawal 


• 


Total 


(Acad. 


Nonacad. ) 


1 oaxapxe 
! N 


< High School 


17*34 

* 


(3.00 


14.34) 


895 


High School 


15.57 


(1.37 


14.20) 


1225 


Some College 


12.66 


(2.49 


10.17) 


1037 


Finish Four-Year College 


10.07 


(1.65 


8.42) 


837 


Graduate Degree 


10.21 


(2.09 


8.12) 

1 > 


826 



Proportion of students who persisted in the same institution for 
one year and then withdrew during or at the end of the second year 



/ 



/73 
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'Table C-ll ' 
SOPHOMORE WITHDRAWAL RATE- (IN PERCENT) BY RELIGION- 



Four-Year Withdrawal 



Religion 




1 ✓Total 


i (Acad. 


Nonacad. ) 


1 Sample 

XT 

N 


Protestant 




1 12.65 


(2.44 


10.21) 


2119 


-Catholic 




i 11.79 


'- (1.43 


10.26) 


1313 • 


Other Christian 




•j 20.90 


. (3.56 


17.34) 


497 


Jewish 




! 3.n 


(0.23 


3.54) 


252 


Other 




I 20.05 


' (6.00 


20.05) 


89 


None 




1 19.50' 


(2.99 


16.61) 


267 



— Proportion* of .students who persisted x.. the same institution for 
one year and then withdrew during or at the end of the second year. 



*■ 




f , .165 
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Table C-12 

SOPHOMS^ WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) 
BY PERCENT OF MINOtaf MEMBERS IN HIGH SCHOOL INHERE GRADUATED^'' 



j Total 


/ a \ ri A 

VilCHCl* 


Nonacad. ) 


. Saaple 
N 


< 5% 


1 
1 

! 12.24 

r 


,(1.49 


^10.75) 


1683 




5-9% 


j 13.11 


(2.23 




419 




10 - 19%- 


1 • 12.13 


(1.97 


10.16) 


514 




ZO - 39% 


13.97 


(2.19 . 


11.78) 


,931 




40 - 59%- 


17.76 


(1.69 


16.07) 


315 • • 




60 - 79% 


13.27 ■' 


A. 78 


11.49) 


153' 




> 80% 


20.91 


(4.10 ■ 


16.81) 


233 





• _ Proportion of students who persisted in the same institution for 
one year and^hen withdrew during or at the end of the second year. 
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Table C-13 

SOPHOMORE WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) ^ . 
BY REGION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL WHERE GRADUATEI>-' 



Region 



Four-Year Withdrawal 



' i ~ , ^ i Sample 

Total j (Acad, Nonacad. ) | ^'^ 



Northeast 




10.75 


(2.24 


8.52) 


9 

1220 


North Central 




13.18 


(1.57 


11.61) 


13C1 


South 




14.78. 


(2.26 


12.50) 


1681 


West 




16.62 . 


(2.43 


14.19) 


625 



' — ^ Proportion of students who persisted in the -same institution for 
one year and then withdrew durifig or at the end o,f the setpnd.-year. 
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■ yrable C-14 



SOPHOMORE WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) BY BIRTH ORDER 



' 1/ 



'OXrtn urder 


Four-Year Withdrawal 


Total ' 


(Acad. NonaVad.) 


Sample 
N 


First Born * 
Second Born 
Later Born " . 


■ 11.87 
■11.01 
15.59 


(2.5*3 . 9.28) 
(1.52 9.49) 
(2.47 13,12) 


1345 
1307 
1405 - 



1/ r^\i 

Tl^r ^''^^^"^IVvw^l^ students who persisted in the same ^institution for 
{<itK^^^^$vk y^Bx and then v^i'tjjsj;^^ during or at the end of* the second year. 
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168 



177 



; 

Table C-15 
• / 



50PH0M0RE WITHDRAWAL RATE , , 

(IN PERCENT) BY FULL- OR PART-TIME STUDY (1973)- 



Study Tirae- 



Four-Year College Withdrawal 



Total (Acad* Nonacad*) 



' Sample 
N 




•r{ Proportion of students who persisted. in the same institution for 
'ofte year and then withdraw during or at the end of the second year* 

2/ ^ * - ' 

— ' Full-itime study status requires 12 or*more total credit hours per 
week. 
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Table C-16 



SOPHOMORE WITJipRAWAL "RATE (IN PERCENT) . , ' 
BY FUtL- OR PkRT-TDIE WOMC/NOT KORKING (1973)- 



■ Four-Year College Withdrawal 





Total 


1 

i (Aca^d^ 


Npnacad.) 


-.Sample 
N 


Full-Time 

> 


', 30.76 


; (5. .20 


25.56) 


386 ■ y 


Part-'-Time / 


12.27 


I (1.80 


10". 47) 


1583 


Not Working 


'12.21 


1 (1.93 


10.28) 


• 2957 



- Proportion of stiidents who persisted in the same institution" for 
' one year and then withdrew during or at the e^d of" the second year* ' 
(Based on sophomor.e ertrollmeritO ^ ' 

2/ . . . ' . . , . - 

Full-time work status requires 35 -or mofe hours of work per weelc. 



■ s 
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. ^ . ^. . Table C-.17- " " * ^ 

r ^ , . - --.^ % 

SOPHOMORE WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERC)^) -BY FIELD OF" STUDY' (1973)-^ 











^Field ol Study^^ 


Four-Year College Withdrawal 

• 


in 1973 

\ 


. Total . 


(Acad, Nonacad.) 


Sample 
N 


Academic ' \ 


11.83 


(1.92 ' 9.91) 


4342 ' 


Nonacadetnic 


29.62 


(3.25' . .26.37) ' 


287 ' ' 



Proportion of students who persisted in. the same ins^tijtution for 
one yepr^and then^withdr^w during or at the end of the second year* 

2/ 

— Academic fields are programs typically leading to at least a 
Bachelor's degr^. they include biological sciences, business, educa- 
tioiv, engineering, humanities and fine arts, physical sciences and » 
mathematics, social sciences, and other academic fifeids 'te.g., ^rgi- 
culture, home economics). 



Ncriacademic fields a.re vocational programs, typically not leading 
t( a Bachelor's degree. They include of f ice and clerical programs, ' 
computer technology, mechanical and engineering technology,' health 
services, public services, and other- vocational areas. * 
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i8(r . 



SOPHOMORE WITHDRAWAL RATE (IN PERCENT) BY APTITUDE-'' 

S ' 



Acad emic Ab il i ty 


• % 

Four-Year "College Withdrawal 


. ^ Total 


(Acad . Nonacad . ) 


Sample 
N 










Low 


' 28.92 - 


■ (3.43* 25.49) 


' . ' 264 


Middle 


15.58 


(2.37 13.21) 


1243 


Hig^ . 


' 9.98 


• (1.25 8.7^)" 


1950 • 



— Proportion of students who^ persisted dn the same type of institution-— 
for one year -and then withdrew during or at- ther-end-of— the^econdT^ar . 

' ' ' . - • . . • 




Appendix D ' 

' Results of Multiple Regression "Analysis 
. on College Wlthdrawail-BeHavibr 
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Ai Predictors 



1. 



2/ 

3. 

•4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



9. 



la.- 



Socioeconomlc Status (SES) : a '.linear composite score 
der^.ved from-the following, family background variables:' 
father's education, mother's educai:'ioa, father 's occiipaf ion, 
parent's Income, and d household il:em .index. A/High , 
score indicates High J- SES . — 
;Se>5JL-. female « 1; male * 0. I 
Race white « 1;« Hispanic or black « 0., / 
High school grade (HSG) : Mostly A « 8;/ about half A and' 
half B » 7; mostly B « 6; about ha]. f /B and half C « 5, 
mostly C « 4; about half C and half D » 3; mostly D \« 2; 
mostly b^low D » 1. ^ * - . , 

Ability: a linear composite of four standardized-^te^t 
scores: vocabulary, reading, lettetr group, and ma£hema tics • 
Educational aspiration: high, s choc il or less 1; some 
vocational studies beyond high schciol 2; two-year 
college 3; four-year^ college oir {;raduate school » -4. 
High school program/ college preparatory program « 1; 
other programs »',0. 

Faculty quality: a five-point scal.e, ranging from 1 
(v^ry satisfied)* to* 5 (very dissatj.sfied) 
Solial integration: a ,f ive-point sicade, ranging frpxLl 
(very satisfied) to 5 (very dissat:.sfied) . 
Intellectual integration: a five-point scaX^ir ranging 
from 1 (very sauisfiedy to 5 (very dissatisfied)* 



11. Piiiancial ^^^y Receipt of one or ijiore than one aids t» 1; 



.no aid at all « 0. 



' 175 



' 183 



B. Crttericm Variables . ] ' * , " • 

Four student categories were included in the» analysis . They 



I 



were: 
1. 



Persister: those indivi'Suals who remained in the same 
type of college (i.e., four-year "ot two-year colleges). 
In the case of two-year institutions, this^^roup Included 



students who completed a. two-year program, but did not 

continue in a four-year institution. 

,2^ Academic withdrawal: those individuals 'who withdrew from 

college as counted in the iall of 1974, and whose reported 

grade -point average-was equal to or below "C;" or who 

indicated either courses being too hard or not performing 

as well as they would like. 

3*. Nonacademic withdrawal: withdrawals other than those 

♦ 

classified as academic withdrawals. . ! ^ 

4. Trans fei^: those individuals who moved from a four-year 

to a two-year institution, or vice versa. 
In the regression analyses, four binary variables were deiived: 

1. Academic withdrawals (»1)' ;versus persisters and transfers* 
- («0). ' ' ' ' 

2. Nonacademic withdrawals (=1) ve'rsus persisters and transfers 
(-0). ' . " 

3'. Total withdrawals (=1) versus persisters and transfers 
(=0). 

4. ' Nonpersisters (=«1, i.e., withdrawals and transfers) 
versus persisters («=0) . 



II. Analysis Results 

Critical^ data are presentee^ •'n Tables D-1 tp D-10. The ficst five 
tables were obtained for four-year college students, and the rest of the 
tables were for twjo-y^ar college students. The conceptualization of the 
withdrawal process as presented in Chapter VI is also applicable here. 
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Table D-1 



WEICHTED MEANS ;AND, STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
, (4-YEAR COLLEGES) 



Predictor 


. Eersister^^ 


Academic 
Withdrawal 


Nonacademic 
Withdrawal 


' ' 2/ 
, Trans f err 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


iMean 


Standard 
l^eviation 


Mean 


S tandiird 
Deviation 


Mean 


Deviatiod 




SES 


' .44 


.71 . 


.i'5 




- .20 


■y 

.67 


.36 


.•65 / 


2. 


Female 




..50 


O "7 • 
.0/ 


.HO 


.Do 


. jO 


' A "7 
.4/ 

C 


.SO; 




White 


• .89 


'.31 


.86 


.35 ' 


.88 


.33 


.85 


•7 


4. 


High School "Grade 


6 '.58 


1.15 


5.46 


1.25 


6.10 


1.21 


6.10 


1.1/6 

/ 


5. 


Ability Test Score 


57.37 


6.06 


53.90 


> 6.68 


54.14 


7.22 


55.60 


- 6.^2 


6. 


Educational Aspiration 


4.63 


.57 


4.k 


1.13 


4.15 


1.01 


4-. 41 


V ,.87 


7. 


Academic H. S. Program 


.82 


.38 


.63 


.48 


.65 


.48 . 


.79 


.41 


8. 


Faculty Quality 


2.06 


r - .97 


2.64 


1.13 


2.36 


1.06 • 


2.33 


1.13 


9. 


Social Life 


2.25 


1.10 


■ 2.42 


1.-17 


2.31 


1.09 


2.15 ■ 


].03 


10. 


Intellectual Integration 


2.07 


1.59\ 




2.64 


1.92 


2.16 


1.60 


2.25 


1,78 


11. 


Financial Aid 


.39 


.49 1 




.32 


' .47 


.29 


- ,46 


.28 


AS 


« 


3024 


t 


195 


716 


"l40 



— ^ -Including students who moved to other four-year institutions, 

2/ ' ' ' 

— Students who transferred to two-year institutions. 
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. . . Table D-2 . ' , '. 

CORRELATIONS BETWEEN PREDICTORS AND CRITERION VARIABLES 
(4-YEAR (XIlLEGE STUDENTS) ' 



. - • 




Criterion Variable 

- ^ * * 




Predictor 


Academic 
Withdrawal 


Nonacademic 
Withdrawal , 


Total 
Withdrawal 


Withdrawal + 
Transfer 

vs • 
P.ersister 


• 


vs. 

Per sister + 
Transfer 


vs . 

Persister + 
Transfer 


* vo . 

" Persister + 
■ Transfer 




-.09** 


,-.0,3** 


■ r.l4** 


-.14** 


2. Female (vs. Male) X 


-.05** 


'.04 


.01 

V 


.01 


3. White (vs. Nonwhlte) 


-.02 


-.01 


-.02 


. -f03 


^ 4. High School-.Grade 


-.22** 


-.15** 


-.21** 


_.22*."V 


5. Ability Test Scojre 


-..13** . 


-.19** 


-.20** 


-.21** 


6. Educatlpnal Aspiration. 


-.18** 


-.26** 


-.27** 


-.27** 


7. 'Academic H. S. Prdgr^m 

(vs. General & Voc-Tech Program) 

8. Faculty Quality 


-.11** 


-.16** 


-.17** 


-.16** 


.13** 


.11** 


.14** 


.15** 


9. Social Life 


, .04 




.U J 


.02 


10. .Intellectual Integration 


.16** _ 


.04 ' 


.10** 


. 11** 


11. Receipt of Financial Aid 


N_ -.03 


-.07** 


-.07** 


-.t)8** 


Multiple R 

« 


.31 


.33 


. 37. ' 


' .37 


d.f. • ' 


(11. '347) 


(11, 3868) 


(11, 4063) 


(11, 4063) 




32.93** 


42.49** 


57.09** 


58.01** j^gg 



Significant at the .01 level (a two-tailed test for r's) 



/ 



/ 



NO 



Predictor. 



1. SES ^ 

2. .Female (vs. Male) 

3. - Vlhite '(vs. Nonwhite) 

4. High School Grade 

5. Ability Test Score 

6. Educational A'jpiration ^ 

7. Academic H*. S. Program 
(vs. General & Voc-Tech Program) 

8. Faculty Quality 

9. * Social Ufe 
^10. Intell^tual Integration 

li. Receipt of Financial Aid 



Table D-3 

STANDARDIZED REPRESSION WEIGHTS \ 
(A-YEAR COLLEGE STUDENXS) 



\ 



Academic - 
' Withdrawal . 
vs. 
Per sister + 
Transfer 



-.07*" 
-.02 
.04 
-.16** 

.01 ■ 

7.13** 

-.05** 
.07** 
.01 
.11** 
.01 



' Criterion Variable 



Nofiacademlc 
Withdtawkl 

■ vs. 
Persister + 
- Transfer 



-.09** 
.04 
.07** 
-.05** 
-.08** 
-.19** 

-.06** 
.07** 
.03 
.01 . 

-.05*^ 



Total . 
Withdrawal 
. vs. 

Persister. + 
Transfer 



-.11** 

.02 

.07** 
-.10**' 
-.06** 
-.19** 

-.07** 
.09** 
.03 
.05** 

-.04** 



** 



Significant ^t the .01 level 
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Table D-4 



/ADDITIONAL PERCENTAGE- OF VARIANCE IN WITHDRAWAL BEHAVIOR 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY CLUSTER OF PREDICTORS 
(4-YEAR COLLEGE) 



« 


Withdrawa] 


. Behavior 


Predictor 


Academic 


Nonacademic 

• 


Total 
Withdrawal 


Nonpersist'er 


1. SES,: Sex, Race 


. 1.20%** 


1.79% 


*2'.11%** 


, . 1.94%** 


2^ High School Grade, Test Score 


4.35 ** 


3.66 ** 


5.21 ** 

* 


5.54 ** 


. 3. .Educational Aspiration 


1.73 ** 


4.01 ** 


3.96 ** 


3.90 ** 


4. High School Program 


.26 ** 


.37 ** 


.46 **• 


.33 ** 


5. Collegb- Experience 


2.22 ** 


.71 ** 


1.50 ** 


1.64 ** 


6. Financial Aid 


.01 , 


.24 ** 


■ .15 ** • 


.?/2 ** 


Total 

(R^ X 100) \ 


9.77%** 


10.78%** 


13.39%** 


13.57%** 



NOTE: The contribution of predictors was done in a sequential order; that is, the variance accounted 
for by financial aid, for example, was computed after the preceding five sets of variables ^were 
considered* 



Significant at the .01 level. 
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Table" D-5 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG .PREDICTORS 

(4-YEAR College) 



'0 1 ' 



, Predicto^ 


t f 


' 0 






c 
-> 


'c 

0 


/ 


■ 0 


■ 9 


' 10 ■ 


11 


1. 


SES. 


1.00 










^ 

• 




• 




\ 




2: 


Female (vs. M^le) 


-.04 


1.0b 






'■ 








< 








3. 


WhfCe (vs. Nonwhita) 


.-30 


-.05 


1.00 


• 


















4. 


High School Grade 


-.10 


.18 


• .17 


i.qo 
















• 


v5. 


Ability Test Score • 


.33 


,00 


.40 


.50 


1.00 


• 














6. 


Educational Aspira1:ion ^ 


.13 


-.04 


.03 


.22 


■ .28 


1,00 




* 










7. 


Academic H. S. 'Program 


.16 


-.04 


.11 


.19 


.-31 


.24 


i.bo 












^. 


.Faculty Quality 


-.02 


.00 


-.03 . 


-.11 


-.07 


-.07 


-.04 


1.00 ' . 










9. 


Social Life 


-.01 


-.OS 


-.01 


,02 


.07 


.03 , 


.06 


.18^ 


1.00 


I 






10.. 


Intellectual Integration 


.01 


-.05 


^-.01 




.00 


-.02 


-.00 


.30 


.23 


1.00 




11. 


Financial Aid 


-.27 

t 


. .06 


-.10 


.18 •- 


- .07 


.10- 


!04 


-.08 


* .Q3 


-.06 


1.00 



NOTE: r > .04 is significant at the.. 01 level (a two-tailed test). 



Jabie.^D-e . 



. * WEiGHTEi/ iishiS ANb;":STANDAlD^bmATtONS 



(2-^YEAR COLLEGES) ■ 



1 ♦ 


~' '- ^ ^ 

* Predictor 


Pei:sister^'^ 


Academic 
:WithdrawaiNv' 


^ V ^ -JL^ 

Nonacaderoic 
. Withdrawal. 


Transfer-^ 




licet 11 


StariHard 
.J)eviatidn 


Mean 


Standaircl^ 
Deviation 


"Mean 


^Standard - 
Deviati6n^ 


Meai^ 


Standard 
Deviation * 




1'. SES ' \ ' ' " - - 


-—09- 


"—63- 


.04v .56 ' 


.06 


.64 ;/ 


-•";2'9- 




> 


TL. Female 


..48. 


.50 


.35 


.48 


.49 


i50 


.45 


.50 




3.i.,Afliite 


, .86 


.35 


.78 


;41 


.84 


.37. 


.92 


-.27 




4 . High School Grade 


5.59 


1.'19 


■ 4; 76 


^ . 1.05 


. 5.39 


1.22 


- 6.00 


1:^28 


to 


o « 

5^ , Ability Testf Score 

6. Educational Aspiration 


51.96 
• 3.79 


6.58. V 
. 1.00 


49.43 
3.25 


. 6.9.0 
1.32 


50. .68 
3.56. 


, 7.00 
1.14 . . 


53.96 
.4.34 


^ /6.;il. - 
.74 




7. Academic H. S. Program 


■:52' 


,50 


.33 


■ .47 


* .40 


.49 


/.65- 


.48 




8. Faculty Quality 


2.00 




2.54 


.1.05 


1.11^ 


1.03 


1.88 


.85i 




9.- Social Life 


• 2.26 


1.00.^ -,- 


-2.25. 


.89 


■ 2.28 


1.02 ^ 
1.75 


• 2>33 


1.07 * 


■4 ^ 


10. Intellectual Integration* 


l'97 


r.47 


2.52 


i.'67 


2.13, 


i.98 


1.45- ' 




ll. FiNtiancial Aid 


.23 

* < 


.42 


. .20 


.40 


.17 

J 


' -.38,- 


'.28 


.45 




, N ^ ^ 


712 ; 


124 


4 

■ 614 

* t * 


487 


1 / 








• 
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— Including students who moved to other two-year 
continue in four -year institutions, 

2/ 

— ^Students who'movpd to four-year institutions. 



ho 'movad t 

. ■ r 



in*^stltutions^ and students who graduated but did not 



. fable :D.-7 



CORREtjftlON -BETWeMP^^^ 

• * . . ' ^(Me^ COLLEGE ST^^ - " ^ 



/: 



1 ' 




Xriterion/Var^^ 




Predictor 


f Academic . 
• ' Wi^drawal. 
vdv ■ 
Per sister + 
. Trahsfer 


Nbhacdfdemic . ' 
: . Withdrawal 

^VS#. ' \ 
Persisfcer + 
Tfknsfet 


■.Total - 
^ ■ Withdrawal- 
. - . .VS. ■ . : 
"Persister +' 
" Transf er 


•A Withdrawal + 
i Ntrarisfer- 
vs. 
Pcrsister ' 


—--^^7- > V "^TT- 

1. SES^ TN T \ . . f . 


7. 06 ^ 


-.08^* 


'^^.08** 


AC * ^» " 


2. Femkie. <5^s. Male) . . 


' -.67 


.03 • 


.06 


.-.02 ^ 
* • 


'3. White (vs. Nonwhite) 


* ' —.09** ^ 


-.07** 


"~ -.08** _ 


-•02 . . 


4., High' School Grade . 


• * ' '■■•^23** 


-..14** • 


-.18** ' 


-.01 


5. Ability Test Score, 


■ -.15** 


-.15** • 


.-.16** 


. -.01 


6. Educational Aspiratio^ 


-.22** 


.'-.21** 


. ••• -,23** 


: 02 


/• Academic n*. o« r<t;0gr>ani 

'Xvs. General & Voc-TecK Program) 


-.14** / 


' -.16** 


-.18** 


> 


8/. Faculty Quality 


' .18** 


, ; .15** 


.18** , 




^ 9. Social Life * ^ ' _ 


-:;01 


: .00' 


, -iOl 


.02' 


10. Intellectual^ Integration 

11. Receipt of Financial Aid . 


.21** 

. . rToj ■ 

• 


■ .10** 

-.09** 


.14** 
-,09** 


• -..08** ' 
T.02. ' 


Multiple' R 


— * ^-^r- >c ' 




-36- , > 


• .12 




• (li„i311) 


(il, 1801) 


' (11, 1925) ^ 


(11, 1925) 


F- ■• .f . ■; 

* 


19.40** 


17.76** ' 


■ 25. 36'-** ■ , 


2;v40** < . 



^ Significant ^t the ,01 level (a, two-tailed te^t^or r's) 



f' 



'STANDAKDIZED- REGfcESSION WEIGHTS 
(2-YEAR COLLEGE STUDENTS) . ' 



Predictor- 



Criterion Variable 



■• ' " AcaUemic 
Withdrawal 

vs. - , 
Persist;er + 
Transfer 


Nonacadeinic ' " 
~ Withdrawal 
vs. !• 
Persister + 
^ Transfer > 


. Total : ' 
' Withdrawal 
■ ,vs. 
■ Persister + 
Transfer 


Withdrawal + 
Transfer « 
'vs. 

• < 

Persister 


-.03 
-.02 
-.05 


.03 "■ 
'. -.02. 


-.J05 • 

.02 
-/02 


.05 
•■ , -.01 

.00 . 


-.1.5** 

.02. 
-.16** 


• -.07*^- . 

-.iL)2> 

• --.16** 


-.10** ' 
. -.02 " 
' - .17** 


• -'^ ^ '.02 
.• -.02 

.02 -X' 

» ■ / 


' . -.06 

.10** 
-.09** 
.1?** 
• -.01 • 


. -.09** 
) ;i2*A ' • 
- -;/05 •■ 

• 

-.07** 
• -.07** ^ 


• -.09** • 
■ .13*"*- 
.\ -.06** . • 

- - -.06** * 


■ -.03 . 
■ " .05 

-.02^'- - 
'.07** 
^, . 00 



H 
CX> 
4> 



1. SES ' ' ^ 

2 . female (vs Male) ^ , 

3. White (vs-. .Noi^hit^) • . 

4. High School GraSe 

5. Al?itity Test Score 

6. Educational Aspiration 

. 7. -Academic H. S. yfrogram 

(vs.- General & Vo'c-rTech Program)' 

8. Faculty Quality ' ^ . 

9. Social Life * 

10. intellectual integration 

11. Receipt of Financial Aid 



Significant at' the .01 level 



199 



200. 



M ft-. 





fiCNAL ' PERCENTAGE OF VARIMCE IN VrtTHDRAWAL -BEtfAVJOR. 
■ACCOUNTED FOR BY' CLUSTER OF PREDICTORS' ■ 
,; (2-^YEAil COLLEGE) 



00 



1 



\ 



NOtE: Tlte cohtributloU of predictors was done in a sequential order; th^t is, the variance accounted 
" far by financial aid, for £xainple, was computed afte'^rthe pr^cfedin^ -variables were considered. 



significant 



o 

ERIC- 



-201 



at- the .0.1. lel^el. 



■I 



V Pred: 


* * 

* 

.ctor . • 

• 


\ ■ ^ . . Withdrawal Behavior 


'Academic 


1 

■ Nonacademic 


• . Total 

.- - -Wit:-h'ariR»al " 


Nbnijer sister 


'1. .SES", Sex, 
<'2yHigh Sch6< 
^ 3*' Educations 

jii^r^gh Schoi 

5. College E: 

6. Financial 


Race ' ' ' / . " , 
)1 Gr^deJ^J&e^t Score ' . 
lI Alspiration 
)1 Program 

cpeifience * ' - ^ 
AM ' 




-lV49f**" ' 

4.53** J 
» 

3.08 

4. -45 ** 
.00^ * 


,-^87%**''' 
■ i-" - ' 

2.78 ** 
..80 ** ' . 

• 2.28 **^> 

M 

■:49 ** \ ' 

\ 


' 1.05%**" 

* 

3.38 ** 
..88 **' 
^ 3.24 ** 
.35 ** . 


.0 J 

o 

* .02 . 
.12 

.90 ** 
. .00 . 


Total 

(R^ X loo: 




*> 

' ■ 14.00%**- 


9.78%** • \ 


12.66%** * 


1.35%** 
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, Table *D-10 - #^ ^ 

.-. 

ItJTERCORRELAtlONS AMONG ,P,R;EDICT0RS 

(2-YEAR COLLEGE) 
, ■ • • N » 1937 



predictor 


1 

• 1 


0 
L 


0 








/' ' 

-7 
/ 


Q 


Q 


1 n 

J-U 


1 1 


1. SES 


► 1.00 














• 








2 •/! Female (vs. Male) 


-.03 


1.00- 
















*- 


- % 


3. iJffite (vp. Nonwhite) 


.31 


^oi 


l;00 ■ 






• 










i 


4. High School Grade 

5. Ability T^est Score 


-.;oi 
..'22 


.26 
.02 


.12 •• 
.3S 


1.00 

.42 


1.00 


/ 1.00 








• 




6. Educational. Aspiration. 


.14 . 


-.12 


■ .06 


.13 


.S4 












?• Academic H.- S* Program 


.lA 


-;02 


' .13 


.17 


.33 


.23 


1,00 










8. Faculty Qjjallty 


-^.01 


-.05 


-.02 


-.12 


■ *.06 


.^-.06 


-.05 


1.00 








9. Social Life 


.00 . 


-.04 


".01 


-.01 


' ".08 


1-03 


.00 


.•22 


1.00 

• 






10. Intellectual^ Integration 


.04 


-.12 


.00 


-.12 


.02 


■\03 


-.03 


.31 


.31 


1.00 

• 




11. Financial Aid. 


r.20 


.02 


-.04- 


.15 


' .05 


.05 


.07 


-.03 


. --02 


-.03 


1.00 



00 



.NOTE: t > .06 is significant at the .01 level (a two-tailed test), 
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Table 



CONTINGENCY DATA BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SES), SEX, XnD RACE 

(4-year' COLLEGE) 









^^^4^ 




















Vefcentage 








SES ' 


Sex/ 


'' Race 


PersisteiT' 


• Transfer 


Acadedtic 
Withdrawal 


Nonacademlc ; 
Withdrawal 


N 




- 


DlaCK 




2.33 • 


/ 




24,03 , 




Low 


' Male 




' 66*ip* 


3.39 '* 


6.78 


• 


. 23.73 ' 


59 






■ White 


67.38 
...j....»„.- 


■ . 1.29 ■ 


. y 11.59 




19.-74 


233 






DiacK ^ 


Oh •UU 


1.78.^ 


9.33 / 




.24.89 . 




Low " ^ 


FenLile 


HisDanic. 


■ 63.64 


18.18 


2.i7 




15.91 


44. 




_j r^*-r,™w -T-rr.- 


- . White 


.60.29 


3.43 


5.39 




30.88 


204 ; 






oiacK 


A7 IQ 


■ 6.25 


6.25 


\ 


20 .-31 


12R 


Middle 


Male 


Hisp^anic 


68.18 


9.09 


0.00 


\ 

■ \ 


22.73 


22 






White 


* 68.65 


3.84 


7 .»25 


\ 
\ 


20.26 


li45 







— " "V ■ 

DXaCK. 


77 7ft 


. 5.56 


4.44 




[ 17.22 


180 


•Middle 


Female 


Hispanic 


76.19 


. 4.76 


* 9.52' 




9.52 . 


' 21 






White 


69.44 


2.67 


4.20 

> 




[ 23.69 


1047 ' 


tfigh 


- 

Male 


oiacK 
H:(.spanic^ 


//.Xh 

85.71 


2.86 ' 
0.00 


5.71 
0.00 


h 


14.29 
14.29 . 


7 




« 


White 


. 79.03 


3.67 


4.54 

t 


if 


12.75 


1388 






Black ' 


• 77.08 


2.08 


. 4.17 




16,67 


* 48 


High 


^ Female 


Hispanic 


, 55.56 


r.22.22 


. . 0,00 




22 .-22 ' 

•1 


9 






White - 


•' 79.06 


2.55 . 


\3.61 




14.78 


1218 » 
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m 



f 



Table- E-2 



CONTINGENCY OATA^Y- SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SES) , SEJC, AND. RACE^ ^ 

(2-YEi«l COLLEGE) ' • 



SES 



Sex 



Race 



Per sister 



Percentage 



Transfer 



ija 



Aca'demic 
/ Wichdraval 



Nonacademic 
Withdrawal 



Low 



Male 



Black 
Hispanic 
lAiite ' 



25.64 
-42.62 
4l755. 



19.23- 
6.56 
16.90^ 



/ 



Low 



JFdmale 



-Black ' 

Hispanic 

White 



38.02 
50.98 
37.57 



' -3.92 
15.03 



Middle 



Male 



Black 
Hispanic 
WhitI ■ 



34.62 
35.14 
36.77 



5.77 
fib. 81 . 
' 21.12 



Middle 



Female 



Black 

Hispanic 

White 



40^74 
57.50 
42.38 



22.22 
2.50 
21.19 



High 



High 



Male 



Female 



Black 
Hispanic 
White - 



41.67 
63.64 
38.41 



— ^ 

'33.33 

18:i8 

29.58 



Black 

Hispanic 

White 



46.15. 
•28.57 
34,22 



15.38 
28.57 . 
29 . 68 

207 



5.13 
6.56 
7.04 



6.61 
7.84 
6.36 



9.62 
24.32 
6.83 



8.64 

2.50^ 

4.93 



^.00 
9.09 
5.30 



p. 00 
0.00 
2.67 



5p-,00 - 

44.26 

34.51 



42,15 
37,25 
41.04 



50-.00 
29.73 
35,28 



28.40 
37.-50 . 
31.49 



25,00 
9.09 
26,71 



38,46 
42;86 
3i,42 



Table E-t3 



CONTINGENCY ;)ATA BY SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS (SES) ,. HIOT SCHOOL GRADE (HSG).;. 

AND EiDUCATiONAL.AJ^rlMTW^ 
/ ; ' . • . . • /4-YEAR. COLLEGE) " ' " 




r 



CONTJNGfiNCY DATA BY:.S^ SCHOOL GRADE (HSG)>. 

. • AND EpiiCATION^^^^ ^ 

• ^ V >*' - (24YEAR COLLEG^^^^^^ ' ' ^ ^ 



41 



SES ^ 




Asp. 




' • 1 Percehtace ! 






HSG 


Persister 


* Transfer ■ 


" A'caderfiic ' ' 
wltnorawal 


Npnaicaderaic ■ 
s ^ witnurawai 








Low* 


: 27.37, 




■ 11. Do 


14.24 


; ■ 95 ' 


Low 




Middle ' 


•5i3.97H 

> -i 


■1.28 ■ 


. S' 6-.41 


.33".,3.3* t 


' 78/ - 








''•I- 30' 


20.50 


5.28 


/3.2..92 


,"3>2 \ 


I' • 




Low . 


• ■ 1S„18 


3 03 


13,. ID 


•63;'^4 


33 


Low ^ 


Low.. 


Middle 
High . 


33.33 
35.62 


0.00 
21.13 


' • 0 .66 ■ ■ 
■ 8.45 


• ' '66, 67" 
• 33.80 •'^ 


' 71 






Low- * ' 


* 32.08 . 


^ * O'J - o 


LI. /i\ ^ 


■ 52; 3^' 


212 > 


Middle 


_ High 


Middle 


51.27 




6.36 


./ . ' 35.5? . ' . 


236 




- 


High 


• 39.09 


31.39 ^ 


3.38 


26.14 


^ 857 , 






Low 


15.07 


1 




• 56.16. 


' ' 73 • 


Middle 


Low 


Middle 


39.68 


■ .7-. 94* . - 


12.70 ■ 


, .'39.68.- 


* 63 5. 






" High^ 


37.99 ■ 


18<44 ^ 


9.50 - ' 


' 34 -.08 


;179 






Low 


35.48 


8.06 


6.45 ^■ 


'50.00" 


• • " 62 " 


High 


High 


Middle 


49^.48 


* • , 13.40 


' 2.06 


if •■ 
35.05 


'97 




\ 


High ; 


35.34 


37.97 


2.07 


• . 24.62 


'532 






Low 


. 60.00 


■5.00 


-5.00 


30'-.00 


- 20, ■■ 


High' 


.Low 


Middle 


"'33.33 


Si 67 ' ■ 


. '-l'. 6.67* 


53.33 ' • 






• High ' 


39.81 

-T" ^ 


,20.37 


10.19r 


29.63 ■ 


108 
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Tabre>Ef45 


It " • 

• -\ ^. / ^ 






i . ^ 




TINGENCX .DATA 


Airo •AmiTY^ TEST ^^COKES (ABiLITC) '. ' 




* ^ 

// 














'A. 












, „„ .1. . Percentage . ' - 








HSG ! 


, ABILITY 




Transfer ' 


5 ' ' Academic " 
t i'Viithdrawal, ... .- 


Non'academie ''; 
' .Wiehdraw^i: 


■■ ■" 






' Low . 




3.33 ■ : 


■ 9.33; : 


i 28idp ■ ■■ 


.150', ' 


I Low. 


; High 


Middle 




2^52; ' . \ 




i -26.62., , 


I ■' /: 


■ 




High 


75; 27 ; 


2;69- ' 




U . 17.20 ^ 


i86," 






'.Low. 


42.50 


7.50 ? 


> . 17;. 50 • 


« ii . 3 2/5 0 ' 


AO. . 


; • ICw * • 


Low 


Middle 


4^ • op 


, b .bo 


' 33.33 


23,81" ; 


•It , 






High. - 




6.00 

* " „ * ^^^^ 


' o ""33.33 


33.33. - : 








.Low : 


. ^ 53 •17 


0.79 


8.73 ■ t 


37.30 )■ 


. 126 


; ■ Middle 


High • 


Middle , 




4.91 *■ 


. ' ■■. 5.'.57 ' 


24.27 


754= 






High 


.7f.l2 


2.82' 


. . ■ 3.65 • . ' 


15.41 


850.. "i 


* 




Low 


OO -Oft ' 


■ 8.33 


^ 13.89 


.38.89 


36 - . 


Middle 


Low," 


Middle 


50 91 

J. • ^ J- 


3.64. 


i8;18 




; •' 55. . 






, High , 


58^82 


6,00 


14.71 ' 


"26.47 


.•-34- 






Low' 


53.89 ■ , 


8.33 ; 




u ^Is.oo 




\ High 


,,High ' 


Middle 


74T53' 


3.96 


.3.79 


i7-73 " 


' 581: 






High ' ' 


80.07 . . 


■ 2.64 


. 2.25.'. 


11.03 ' 


1287 . . 


^ . ' ~ 


• 


■ Low y 


^ 54.55 


' 9 -09 


9.09 


27r27- 


,22 \ 


[ High 


LOW' t 


Middle 


•.61'. 54 - 




9.62 ■ 


■ ' ;23.08 


52 


O 




High * > 


5.1.72 




17.24?.... 


20.69 • 


< 29'- 










2m 


. ',_.,,'.J5L- 







1 



\K X ' 



.... "p-.;.- 



HSG 



High 



High 




Table 'E-6 ' 

. ■' • - 

CpNTINGENCY pm (SES)i, H^GH SCHOOL GRADE (HSG) 

-AND ABii/m. TEST.:SC6rES (ABtt^^ • * - * * 

" * . (2-XEA| COLLEGE): ' . . 



High. 



ABILITY 



Low 

Middle J 
' High 

Low 
. Middle 
High • 

Low 

Middle 

High 

Low 
Middle 
High . 



Low 

Middle 

High 

Low 

•Middle 
High . 



Persisteir 



38.81 
48.44 



26.76 
46.88 
Stf'.OO 

39.62- 

44.59,si 
33.79 

26.74- 
34.85 
42.»86- 



• Percentage. 



Transfer 



10.45 

no.34- 

20.31 



36,67 
^8.55 
34.00 

52.17 
31.17- 
40^00 



9.86 
9.38 
0.00 



9.43 
i'9.69 
33.79' 

8.14" ■ 
'i7.42- 
4,."76 



23.3'3 
26.55 
40.50 

^26.09 
20.78 
13^33 



.'Acaderidc- 
Withdrawal 



5.97" 
7.59 
3.13 

- 7.m 

•6.25 
' O.tfO 

6-92 
5.70 
3.45 

15.12 
11.36 
ii4.29 



3.33 
' 1.82 
•?.00 . 

. 8.70 ; 
20,00 



Nonacademic 
Withdrawal . 



N 



44.78 
•33.79. 
•28.13 

56.34 
a^.50, 
50.00 

44.03* 
30.22 
28:97- 

50.00 
36.36 
38. It) 



36.67 

3:^09 
23.50 

13.04 
37.66 
26.67 



134 
6 4 

n \ 

32 
2 

159 . 

579 ■ 
.290 

86- 
132 
21- 



60- ■ ,1 
275 ^ 
200 ? 

23 . 
77 - 
15 



21i 



Table E-7 



CONTINGENCY' DATA BX SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS" (SES): AND HIGH SCHOOL, PROGRAM (HSP) 
•. . " ' • (4-YEAR COTLLEGE) ' • 



SES 

* 


% HSP 


Percentage . - " " 


. N 


Per sister 


Transfer 


Academic 
Withdrawal 


Nonacaderaic 
_ Withdrawal- 


Low 


- • 

. Noncollege 
College 


53.54, 
70.96 


2.53 
3.45 


11.87 
5.99' . 


^ • 32.07 ' ■ 


396 ' 
,551 ■ 


Middle 
High ■ 


Noncollege 
^ College^ 

Noncollege 
; ^College 


■ ' 58.57 „ 

. ■"■72:99 . ' 
.-^ ^ T 

~ 66.42' 

81^94^^^ 


3.23 • 
3.97 

^ — 'l^S^ 


-< 

7.30 
5 .'21 ■ 

3.35 > 


30.90 

,17;64 

'T' 22,02 

t ii.86- 


71.2- 
1940 * 

• 545 
■ 2242 , 



' 1 



ERIC 
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•" ■ Tabie .'ErbS . . . • • ' -. • 

CONTINGENCY. DATA BY .SOCIOK^^ STATUS (SEsj .AND HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM (HSE) 
^ ^ ' (2rYEAR COLLEGE) ' - . ~ , ■ 



1 




HSP 


• '.Percentaee ■. ' • • 


* 


. SES 


Persister - ■ 


Transfer 


Academic 
Withdraw(al 


Nonacademic ; 
Withdra\ial \ 




Low 


Nonco^lege 
. CollegiB ^ 


■37.53 
42.86 


9.33 • 


7 59 
\ . 5.07 


■28.57 


217;,* 


Middle 


Noncoil^ge 
College A 


-,.38f45' *' 
40.59 


13.65 ■ 
28.04, 


. '9.04 

■ ♦ 

, A. 06 


^- . 3a;86 
■ 27.31 


. "996 • 

' -sia . 


High 


Noncbllege \ 
College ,\ 


38. 4^2 ' 
..'..•.■37.48, 


23.16 

33.93 ^ 


6.11 


32.32 
•26'.43 

• 


393 
,■ .507 . 










A 


f 

•V ^ 

f. 
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Table En9^ 



CONTINGHICY DATA BY SES , ASPIRATION XASP);,. AND; FAOT^ 

' (4-Ym;C6LLEGE) / . 



VO 



SES 


- . > t 1 

A CD 

Aor 




' ' » Percentage, ... .\ : 




•FAOQ 


Petrsigtel:^ 


Other . ^ y< 


Academic ^ *: 
* Withdrawal- 


Nqnacademlc 
•Withdrawal , 


Low : 


<coll* 


'Satisfi^ 
Dissatisfied 


ll'.64, • 

12^50. 


25.06,/^ ' 
, 25.00' 


N 13-64 

• oidd I 

^ .J. 


■ 47. 73 , 
; ,62.50 " 

' ^ 26 ".32' ^' ' ' 
: 25.00 

''■'T'lr""' 

.I2i77- '. 


44 . 
8 

1-9 

8; 

677 
S4 

* \ 


Low 

^ ' • , » 


2-yr coll 


Satisfied ' 

' Dissa?/isfied. 

' . . ^ . ' 

Satisfied ^ . 
Dissatisfied 

Satisfied . 
Dissatisfied 


; ♦31.58 • 
0.00 * 

5A.36 ''■/' 
43e6i/ 


50.60> 

32.94 ' • 
34.04 


iOf53 . ■ 
■.^ 25idO -. 

5.32, V 
J,^ 9.57 


Low 
Middle 


r 4ryr' coll 
<coll ) 


/o.od 


'22.09 
29.63 • ' 


27. 9r 

22.i22 -V • 


43.02- .0 
!.48il5 . • 


> 27 


Middle ^ 


2-yr coll 


fl^'Satisfied/ 
Dissatisfied^ 


/ 22.73' ■ ' 
23.08 


39.39 ., 
' '38.46 

f 


' ' 7.69:-. 


22.73 
30. W 


,66 


Middle 


4-yr fioll 


Satisfied' ; 
Dissatisfied 


57.51 
47.13 . , 


32;89 
35..67 


2.18 
7.01 


7.41 • 
10.19 


1970 

314 . 




i<COll 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

- % 


.• 16.33 
'7.69 

9!38 
0.00 


34.69 
38.46 . 


14.29 ' 
' .• 7169 


-, .34V69 
.. 46. U .. 


49 
13 


High , 


„> 

* 2-:5rr coll 


Sat^isfied • 
Dissatisfied 


65.63 
63.64' '• * 


15.63 - - 
'• 18.18 


.9.38 ■ 
18.18 - 


11 


High . 


4-yr coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


>63;13- . 
, ■ jt 

51.87 

> 


' 31.43 ■ - 
* 37.70 


1.44 
3.-74 - 


. A. 00 
• 6.68 , 


2224 
374. 



•a 



; Table E-lt) • ' ' ^ ' . 

^CONTINGENCY DATA BY SES;. ASPIRATION^ (ASP) AND Yt^^^'^tmtl.Xttm 
- . ■ . '(2-YEAH CpLLEGE) ' .; 







' ASP, 


FACQ 




' * Percentage... ' 








Perslster, 


Other 


'• Academic 
withdrawal 


' ' Nbnacademic ' 
Withdrawal 


N 








Satisfied 
Dissatisfied : 


22.32 

o'.oa 


30.36 
12.50' - 


8.93" 
25.00 


38:39 


112 
8 


i." 

• 

" 7 


Low 


2-yr (^11' 


Satisfied.* 
; Dissatisfied 


.4.2.35 
29.00 


27.06 

/ - 

60.00 

jbL 


'2.35 
' ■ 0.00 


28.24 
20.00 . 


in 




^Low 

ft ' 

' f * 


' 4-yr.coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


, 49.15 
28.21 


31.92 - 
41.03 


' 2.56. 


15.;54' 
28.21 


354 ■ '. ■ 

on •* 

>/7 




Middle 


<coll 


Satisfied 
Disfifatisfied 


' 22,75; 
19.51. 


Z J • 75 

•y^07 , 


13.73 

2i:95-, 


-.' 37.77 
41.46 


^3 
41 




• Middle 


2-yr coil 


^Satisfied , ' 
oDissatisfiedf 


48.21 , 

23i68.i 


2i .51 
34.21 . 


' 5.^8 
15i79 


24.30 
26 ?32 


251 • . • . 
. 38 


1 


b^dle 


4-yr c611 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied- 


55.23 ' 
46.09 


•28.98 
28.76 


2.95 
^6.09 


12.84 ■ 
19.. 13 ^ 


/880 ' 
115 . 




.High , 


<coll 


Satisfied * 

Dissatisfied ^ 
^■>^«»j» ...... — ^ 


28.13 
18.18 


32,81 
- .54.55 


4 .69 .. . 
■9.09 ' 


34.38 
18.18. 


64 
1.1 




i '■ - :> 


• 

-High 


2-yr coll 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 

i»— p« 111 iiii. 


5o;oo 

■ 26.67 


26.42 , 
' 33.33 


1.89 

, 131,33 


21.70 . 
2^.67 


lOiS 
15 




; .# 

; 216 


High 


4-yr<coll 


■ :Satlsfied 
; Dissatisfied 


52.25 
25.35 


> ?4.h 

45.07 


1.98 .J 
5.63 


iO.99 
23.94 
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Table E^ll 



CONTINGENCY DATA BY SES, ASPIRATIOfL(ASP)., AND SOCIAL INTEGRATION 

' . (4-YEAR COLLEGE) ' • / 



(SbCL) 







* 




"'^ . . Percentage '-'^ 






SES 


.ASP 


SOCL 


' Persister 


Other . 


Academic 
U^ thdrAVAl 


Nonacademic 
Withdrawal . 


N . 


Low 


■<cpll. 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


- 13:33 , 
12.50 . 


• 26.6/^ 
12.50 


' 8.89 
25.00 


^ 51.11 
50.00,, 


a 


Low . ' 


2-yr coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


25.00 
0.00 


33.33 
66.67 


.12.50 
33.33 , 


• 29.17 
• 0.00 ■ 


.24 


Low 


— m 

4-yr coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


53.8^ 
49.25. 


' 33.86 
30.60 


4.72 
.10.45 


7.56 
9,. 70 ' 


635 
134 , 


Middle 


<coll« , 


Satisfied 
* Dissatisfied 


6.32. 

, 6.00 


21.05 
35.29 


26.32 
29.41"^ . 


46.32 
35.29 


95 

* 

17 


^^liddle 


2-yr cojl 


Satisfi^ . 
Dissatisfied 


^23.61 
12.50 


40.28 
. -37.50 


13»89 
12.50 


22.22 
37.50 


72 
8 


Middle 


4-yr coll 


. Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


56.68 
. 52.27 


32.79. 
36.25 


2.76 
3.63 


7.77 • 
7.86 


1955 ' 
331 


High. 


<coll 


Satisfied . 
Dissatisfied 


16.67 ' 
0.00 


37.64 
28.57 


11.11 
14.29 


■ 35.19 
57.14 


54 ■ 
7 


High 


2^yr coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


7.89 

o:no 


- 68.42 
50.00 


13.16 . 
, 33.33 


10.53 
16.67 


38 
6 


High 


4-yr coll 

<> 


Satisfied^ 
Diisfeatisfied 


62.58' \ 
5(6.28 


31.57 
36.10 ^ 


•- 1.44 
3.36 . 


4.42 
4.26 V 


2151 
446 









VO 
VO 



COJPriliGENCY>I)AtA-BY SES^ -AiPimiON (ASPX, AND SOCIAL INTEGRAtfON. (SOCL) 
. \ r <2-YEAk;'C6lJEGE) ' , ' 1 ' 



N3 
O 
O 



f <220 
. ERIC 



SES 








> / Percentage . . 








ASP 

? 


soa 


•Persister 


Other 


Academic - 
' ' Withdrawal 


Noiiacademic - 
*: Withdrawal- - 

' ■ 40.71 


N- 


Low 


<coll 


Satisfied 

Dissatisfied 
* 


20.35 
.14.29 


on Ort 

*■ 28.57 / 


9:73 

28. 5y 


113 

7 


Low' 


'2-yr coll 

• 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


42.86 
22 .'22 


- * •25l00V. 
66.67 


• ^ • 00* 

0.00 


*29.76 
.11.11 


84 

y 


Luw 


4-yr coll 


Satisfied , 
Dissatisfied 


48*79 - 
' 38.71 


30.61 
^3.55 , 




17;-27-; 


330 ^ 
62 


Middle 


<poll 
• 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


20.66 
• 33.33 


23,i97 
27i27 


9 

3.03- 


38.84 • 
36.36 


242 

33 


Middle 


coll 


Satisfied . 
, Dissatisfied 


- 43.08 ' '■ 


-1 ^ — _»„ 

23108 . . 

23.33/ . 


•7 ■^^ 
' 6.07 J 


26.54^ 
10 .00 


260 
-'30 


" Middle 


4-yr coll 


Satisfied 
/Dissatisfied * 


■ 53164. ' 
57.34'- ■• 


.29.11 . . 
27'. 97 


3.50 ^ 


13.97- 
^%^.19 


•852' 
143 




<coll' ^ 

* 


Satisfied ' * 
^ Dissatisfied 


• 32.26 
15.38 


.37.10 , 
30.77 

■« 


~— — ' 

7.69 


' 27.42 

, 46 .15 ^ ^ 


62 

13 \ 


V>JIl8h- 


2-yt coll 


Satis'fled 
Dissatisfied 


■ 49.53 
28.57. 


• 24.30 
,42.86 

• 


3.74 
= .0.6(K- 


22.43 • 

^ . •28s'57 


107 
. 14 


High 

i 


4-ryr coll 


Satisfied' 
Dissatisfied 

* 

- ' 


r 50.19 
44.57 . 


35.45' 
36.96 ' 


■'1.87 
5.^3 


12.50 
13.04 


■ 536 






V 


~ — 




m — — 







to 

o 



ERIC 



• 




■ ' -A - £1 
• 


• ...^ - \ 
















TaK^^^^^ 




.-5 


' I , * 




CdNT?NGENCY DATA BY -SES-, ASEIRATIO» ?(ASP)}r. . ANb'= 1 


jET^tECfUAt INTEGR 

■ ■ . ■ ^ ■ 


ATipN/;(iNfEL)i. 








- ' - 




... ... .Percentage.;:' ,\ . 






\SES- 


ASP 


INTEL, 


Persister^ 


' Other ' \ 


Academic" \ ■ 
. WitKdfawar 


; ' . ■Nona.catfemic ■ 
• ; WithdtaWai , J 




Low 


: <Coll ^ I 


Sati^fiea"^ - 




I 26.32 ' 

, 12>50V^ ' 


' i6v53- ■ • 
^ • - 12 .50; = 


' .55;. 2f' , 

\ ; ' '25760 


8 ' ' 


Low 


' 2-yr cpli V 

V 


Satisfied 
^Dissatisfied 


24-.d6 ' . I 
0.6a ' 


^ ' l2;00: ' ; 

iboVoo ' 


. ' .16.00 ■ ; 

o.oo: i 


r Y 28y06 . . 

■ Y ' 0.66 . . ; 


■ > 25 
2 


Low 


/»-yr coll 


Satisfied; 
Dfssa^tisf ied : 






10 QA 

'jt- ^ 


■, ' \ -8-i01» ' / 


, ' 674 ' ' 

: 64: 








J*T • JO. ^ 


■ 7.8i 

4^ - ' ' I ' „ r 


Mldaie 


<coll 


; Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


6,06 ' 

ovoo ■ 


; .23.23 
- . 28.57 ' 


24.24v 
' ' ' 42.86 ; 


; 46.46 ; 
' -28. 57 ! 


: . 14 ' *. 


Middle 


2-yr coll 


■ SatisiEied; 
Dissatisfied 


22.97' 
0.00 


."39.1? - 
• 60-00 


.13.5V 
,. ■ \ 26.06' 


24.32; 
26.60 


7a;< 

,5 


Middle 


4-yr coll 


Satisfied- f 
Dissatisfied 


; ' '57". 71 ..^ . 
41.71 


32 .'94 
• ' 37.44> ' 


■ 2-. 2? ' ■ 
■ , 9.60 ■ 


7.06 . 
11.85 * 


2010 ' 
' 211 . 


High' 


<coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


15.. 25.. 
•0.06 - 


33.90 ■ 
' 50.. do 


13.56 . 
0^00 ' 


37.29 
50.00 


59- 


High' 


*2-yr coll 


Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 


7.50 
0.00 


' <67.50 i 
0.00 • 


■ . 15.00 
100.00 


10.00 

' OiOO 


. 40 
■ 2 ." 


High 




Satisfied 
\1^^isgatisfled 


• 62.78 
50.20 ' 


)■ Tl..7(5 - c 
38.3,7 * 


1.44 
5^31 


4.02 
6.12'. 


2289 
• 1'34 



.Table<Eri4 



. CrONTINGENCY'^b^^^^ BY ^ SES , ASPIRATION USP) /AND- INTELLECTUAL i INTEGRAHOnI .(INTEL) / 
, , . ^ ^ : . '(2tYE% COLLEGE) ' * ^ ^ . 1 - 



ISJ 

O 



SES " 

0- 



ASP 



Low 



Low 



JLow ^ 



Middle 



Middle 



Middle 



High 



High 



.-i 



/ High 




<coll 



_2-yr.coll 



4-yr coll 



<coll 



2:-yr coil 



^yr coll 



<coll 



2-yr coll 
4-yr coll 



-INTEL 



iSatisfied 

- ' — y 

Dissatisfied 

Satisfied."^ 
Dissatisfied 

Satisfied 
pissatistied 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 



SatisfN^ed' 
•Dissatisfied 

Satisfied 
Dissatisfied 



Satisfied 
Dissatisflv^d' 



Satisfied 
JDissatisf-ied- 

Satisfied 
. Dissatisfied 



•If 



Per.slster 




. 41^7 ■ 
11.11 

y 

.48^84' 
-.3744. 

23.24 
16'. 67* 

46.67 
. '6.67; 

55.68 
.35.21 



28.57 
18.18 



50.. 00 
r3lT25- 

51.24 
2l).09 



".Percentage 



Other 



24.30 
66.67 



29>7.6^ 
22,22 

'^31.98- 
45,71 

24.48 
25.00 

2^.96 
33 . 33 

28.06 
39.44 




25.9^ 

'3T725 
. / 



35.51 
/39.'l3 



■ Academic 
Withdrawal 



12,15, 
0,00 4 

1.19 
22.22,,. • 

• ^20^'. " 



5V71 

i-3::6^9* 

33.33 

5.93 
^0.00 

.2.67 
■ 9.86 



3.17 ■ 
is. 18 



-.3,85--^ 
, 6,25 



2. .12 . 
6.52 



Npnacademic 
Withdrawal 



\ 40.19;- 
33.33 : 

27.38 
44; 44 • 

-15,99 
\ 11.43 



38.59^-^ 
25.00 

24;44 
20.00 



13.59 
15.49 



36.51 
.9.09 



.20;] 9 

31.25 

11,13 
28.26^ 



N 



107. 

6- 

84=, 
'9- 

344 
35 ; • 

"241"" 

^2^ 

270 

15 fv 

898 " >• i 
x71 . j ' 

. 63 " ... 

104 
16* 

566 

.'46 2 25 



■ ■ ■ .. . T^bleiE-15 . - 

CONTINGENCY DATA BY SES, ASPIRATION t ASP), AND FINANCIAL. AIJ) STATUS (PAID) ; 

(4-YEAR COLLEGE) ' 



• SES 


ASP 




' . . ■ Percentafte *. , . - 




PAID 


(Persistef 


Other 


Acaderaic- 
Wltnarawai 


iNpnacademic • 

WJXnuF<lwoX, 


. ■ N - ^ 


Low . 


<c611 


NO/ 

Yes ' ^ 

NO \ 

' :>yes 


21.21 
4.76 

36.36" 1 

- " ir.76' • 


12.12 
42.86 ■ 

/ 

• *;27;27- 

•47.06 * . 


9.Q9 . 

• 14,-29 ■ 

* 18.18 
. 11'- 76 


57.58 ^ 
'38.10 ' . 

. ■ ' 18.18 
. 29.41 


'21 
. -11 

17, 


Low 
Low 


" coil 
coll 


NO. ^ ^ 

Yes 


. 43.60' 
55.96 


35.64 
31.46 


6.92" . 
5.00 


13.84 . 
. '4.5« 


. 289 
480 


Middle 


. <coll 


NOo, 

Yes 


. 7-. 06 
OcOO ,. ' 


-. 22.35 
28^57 


• "23.53 
32.14 


. ■ 47\06 

• 

39.29. 


85 

"'■ 28. • 


Middle 


2-yrJcoll. 


NO • 

: ■ Yes 


. ' 17.24 
33.33 


.44 .83 
. 25.00 


■ 12.07 

» 

' 20.83' • 


' 25.86 
. 20783 


- 58 
- 24 


Middle 


coli 


NO. ^. 
Yes 


■51.31 
62.42 '4' 


35.71 * 
30.04 . 


,3.30 , 
• 2.24 


9.68 

5:30 

■^ 


1302 
?82 


High 


<coll 

* 


No 
Yes 


tk .16.67 
0.00 


•. 33.33-- 
44.44 


14 .-81 
0.00 


.i- ,35.19 
55;56 


54 
9 


.High 
> r 


2-yr coll 


No 

Yes 


2.70 • 
37.50 


V 64.86 
■ 50.00 


18.92 • 
0.00 ' ' 


13.51 

i2.|.o ■;: . 


' 37 . ' 
' 8 


ERIC. 


4-yr coll/ 


. No 

Yes 


59.85- 
• 65.68 

• 

♦ 


• 33.70 
. .13.70 


1.92 

1.48 


4.5.2 
4.14 


1923 
676 



226' 



. <»NTiNGENCY DATA BY SES, -ASPIRA1£0N.'W (WD) 

; /(2rYEAR Cp.LLEGE)'* ^ 



SES • 


ASP 


FAID 


' > ^ Percentaj*e • ' . . 


N: • 


* < 
. Persister 


Other 

* 


Academic 
Withdrawal* 


Nonacadew 
. Withdrawal' 


Low 


f 


No 

•Yes . 


- 12. 6A 
42.42 


.31.03 
21.21 


" 13.79 ■ 
3.03 


'42.53;. 


87 

■ 33 


Low 


. 


No, 
Yes 


, •' 38>33 i 
^42. 86 


. • 33.33: 

22 . 86 ' 


1.^.7 

5 71 • 


^0 • J / 


\9\J ^ 

. 35" • 




T> yr coxx 


No* 
Yes 


46.45 " 
'.48',! 63 . 


31.98 
34.25- 


4,05 


> 1^.81 


146^ . 


liXUUXt: 


, <»COi.i » 


No _ 
Yes . 


■^0.92 
. ■ 31.58 


25.94 
15.79 


14.64 

*. 15 79 


38.49., . 

Ju • 0*t 


-38 


•Middle 

•a 


9— vr /-nil* 


f, No 
Yes 


'41. U 
.5^.14. 


26.43 - 
12.70 • 


7.93 ■ 
4.76 


• '24 .'23' 


297- 
' 63 


Middle 


jL CUXX 


Mo 

Yes ■ 


51.94 

- 60;44 


29.09 
28.21 


V • '4.02 
. * 1.47 


14.96 
* 9.89 


722 
' 273 


High 


<coll 


• No . 

' Yes 


• 23^08 - , 

50.00 . 


35.38 
40.90. 


6.15 
' . '0.00 


35.38 
10.00 ■ 


65 . 
' : 10 


High 


2-yr coll 


No " 

Yes 


'44.34 , 
' 52.94 


28:30 » 
, 17.65 


... 5i66- 
0.00 


„ ' 21 . 70 

. 29.41 ^ 


106 


i. 

High * 


4-yr coll • 


■ Kb 
- Yes 


48.78 
'53.76 


35.65 
37.63 •< 


2.06 ' , 

< 

' .3.23 


13.51 . ' ' 
5.38,- ' 


533 

' 93 

• 



ERIC 



^ Table Frl ^ \ ^ ^ 

FACTOR LOADINGS FOIL SY^i-^tS'^ESA^ COHTROL ITEHS 



.Item 



Self«-E«t«mi Locus of Control 
Factor I ' Factor II 



SELF-ESTEEM 
Positive/ at jbitude > ' 
Equal worth 

Able to do as^well as' most people 
Satisfied * • ' 

LOCUS OF CONTROL ■ ' 
Luck more important than' work 
HXf^ to 'get ahead V' bu^ stopped 
Plans hardly work out 
Accept condition*. 



.73 

.69 

.65 

.08 
-.22 
-.14 

.04 



-.09. 
-.13 
-^.05 
.08 

.60 
.65 
^.73 
.62 



Note:' The internal consistencies (coefficient alphas) are .66 and .SOV 
respectively, for i^elf -esteem 'and loctia of control. . ' 



< ,■ 
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' , Table -F-2- 
FACTOR STRUCTURE. OF LIFE GOAL 'ITEMS 



Item ^ 

' • * f 


Orientation! Factors " - 


Work 


Community 


r Family 


WORK SCALE 








Success In work 


. .62. 


.13 ■ 


.13 


Having lots of money 


.73 


.OA 


-.09 


Finding steady work 


'.69 


■ -12 




COMMUNITY SCALE 








Being a leader* 


.31 , 


.60 , 


'.03 ' 


*GivinK children oDDortunities 




,..43 


' .i3 


Working to correct ineoualities 


-.22 


.81 


-.09 


FAMILY SCALE , 








Marriage and family ' . 


.23 


.15 • 


.55 


Living close to parents and relatives 


.08 


.25 


..53 


Getting^ sway . * ' * ^ 


^• .12 


.26* 


-.74 


ITEM NOT APPEARING IN ANY SCALE 








" Having strong friendships 


'.10 


.•34 "' . 


.22 ' 



Mote: (1) The response to -each item ranged from not important to very 
important on a threerpoint scale. 

(2) The coefficient alphas (internal 'consistenciejs) were .53, .44, 
. and .30 for the work, community, and family scales, respectively. 
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Table. F-3 



MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE MEASURES OF SELF-ESTEEJF' 



1/ 



'r 





Self-:Esteem 
(i972) 1 


Self-Esteem 
(197:) 


Self -Esteem 
(1974) - - 




Group 


nean 


Standard" ; 
•Deviation 


£iean 


Standard 
Deviation- 




Standard 
Deviation 




Four— Year Collei?S! 














■ I 


Persisters;j> 


A. 02 


0.63 


4% 23 


0.64 


,4.29 


0.67 


'./2480 


Academic 
Withdrawal * 


3.90 ' 


0.65 


4.04 


0.62 


.4.17 


0.6'9 


'i 143 


Nonacademlc 
Uithdrawal-^^* 


3 98 - 


0 66 


6 3cr 


0*70 


4.42 


0 . 70 f 
0.62 ;/ 

/ 

0.67 . ' 


359 


Two-Year College 


i 






• 




f 


Completed a 
2-year degree 


3.94",. 


,0.62 


4.16 


0.55 


r.." 
4.33 


--241 . 


Academic 
Withdrawal 


.'3.75 


0.78 


-^.03 ' 


0.60 


•■:^.22 ' 


V 103 


-'Nonacademlc 
With^i:awal 


3.94 


0.63 


4.25 


0.65 ■ 


4.34 


0.67 


* • 

433 

\ 



— ^ The higher scale score indicates higher self-esteem. 




Table F-4 : ' ) < 

fclEANS AND STANDARD* DEVIATIONS OP THE MEASURES OF LOCUS .OF CONTROL- 





Student " 


*Locus of Control 
(1972) 


Locus of Control 
(1973) 


Locus of Control 
- (1974) 


Sample 




. Group 

* * » 


Meaii 


Sta^ndard 
i/evxauxon 


Mean 


Standard 
uev4.ACXon 


Mean 


Standard 

t/6 V Xa uXOn 


N 


9 


Four^Year College 
















U ' 


^Fersisters 


< A/ 

4.04 


0.63 


3.93 


0.89. 


3.95 


0.*9Q 


2479 


« 

* Academic , , 
Withdrawal 


,3.74 


.0.61 


3.82 


0.64 


3.64 


' 0.96 

t 


143 ■. 


i 


^Nonacademic 
» Withdrawal 


3.88 


0.85 


3.70 ■ 


1.22- 


3 J 60 


1.26 , 


358 


$■ 


tt/orYeat College ' 


















Completed a * 
2~year degree 


3.91 


0.65 


3.97 




3.80 


• ■l'-03 


242 




Academic > 
' Withdrawal 


3.72^ 


0.72 


3, "69 


^0.65 


3.60 


'0-.96^ 


103 




Nonacademic 
Withdrawal • 


3.73 


. 0.70 


3.64 


1.09 


3.68 


1.08 •- 


432 



— The higher icore indicates more internal in locus of control. 
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:able .F-5_ 



.. - .■ 

MEANS .AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE MEASURES OF WOiyC ORIENTATION 



Student 
Group 



■Work Orientation 

— (4972-)r; 



Mean 



Standard- 
Deviation 



^Work Orientation 
(1973) 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Work Orientation 
' (1974) 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



Sample,* 



Four-Year^ College 
Persisters ^ 2.48 



Academic 
Withdrax^al 

,Nonacademic 
Withdrawal. 

^Two^Year Xollege 



Completed .a 
2-Tyejar degree 

Academic . 
Withdrawal 

Nonacademic 
Withdrawal 



'2.50 
2.5(r 

2,51 
"2.58 
2.52 



0.40. 



0.38 
0.37 

0.36 
0.4O 
0.'37- 



2.35 0.55« 
2.38 0.41 



2. '20 



2,50 
2.28 



0.75 



2.41 0.~45 



0.38 
0.67 



2.30 0.58 
2.30 0.63 



2.13 0.,78 
» ■ 



2.31'^ 0.62 
2.28- 0.63 
2.29 • 0.65 



2A;78 
143 
361 

241 

t 

. 104 
432 
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Table F-6 

■ * ■ 

' MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF THE MEASURES OF COMMUNITY ORIENTATION 



.student' 
Group 

. *• » 


, Community ■ 
Orieritatioa- 
(1972) 


Community'' 
Orientation- ' 
(1973) 


Community 
, Orientation 
(1974) 


Sample 
N 


Mean 


' StATidard 
-Deviation 


Mean 


Deviation 


Mean 


<^ Q t" a H a "ir»r1 

Deviation 


Four-Year College 




V 












' "Persisters 


.2.10' 


0.49- • 


" 1.92 


~ 0.57 


1.88 


0.59 


2477 


AcadeindLc 
. l^ithdrawal 


2.p6 


0.47. 


.1.95 


0.44- 


1.88 


0.57 ■ 


■ . 143 


Nonacademlc t ' 
^, Withdrawaiy^ 


2.17 


0.50 


1.87 


0.70 


' ^.85 


0.71 ■ 


aeo 


Two-Year College 
















Complete^jl .a 
2-year degre^ 


2.08 


0.47 


1.97 


0.51 


1.-87 


0.58 


241 


'Academic 
.Withdrawal 


2.11 


0.45 


1.92 


0.55. 


1.80 


, 0.61 


,104 


Nonacademic 
" , Withdrawal * 

I : — 


2.11 


•= 0.46 


1.88 

' » 


0.63 


1.86- 


0.61 . 


432 



» 9- 
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234 



Table F-? ' ' " ^ . . • - ^ 

MEMiS AND- STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF TH^ MEASURES OF FAMILY ORIENTATION 



Student 

Group ^ ' % 


' ' Family 

Orientation-..^^ 
(1972) 


Family 
Orientation 

^^^_11973)~ . 


Family^ 
Orientation 
(1974) 


Sample 


■f 

JMean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 


^bt-anaard 
Deviation 


Me^n 


Standard 
^Deviation 


Four-Year College 








• 






* 


- 

Persisters 




n An 


9 11 


n A 1 ■ 


^9 9n 


O.hJ 


2477 


Academic i 
















Withdrawal 


9 19 




9 90 


0. JO 






' 143 


Nonacademic 
















Withdrawal 


2.22 


0.42 


2.29 


,0.47 1 


2.29 . 


0.47 


.360. 


Two-Year College 
















Completed a 














0 
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